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ANY ridiculous and many mischievous plans 
M have been put forward in the course of the 
ten years’ haggle over Reparations. But 
for cool cheek there has been nothing to equal the 
proposal that Great Britain shall bear virtually the 
whole cost of the scaled-down German annuities. What 
Mr. Owen Young asks us to do is to reduce our per- 
centage under the Spa Agreement from 23 to 19 per 
cent., whilst the French proportion remains unchanged 
at 52 (it has, in fact, been approximately 54), the Italian 
is slightly increased and the Belgian very slightly lowered. 
The amount we should lose just about covers the share 
of the Dominions, and as it can hardly be supposed 
that their claims are to be wiped out, the implication is 
that the British taxpayer will make up the deficit 
to America, who is not going to cut a dollar off her bill. 
Of course, the British taxpayer, generous as he may 
desire to show himself, is not going to be victimised in 
this shameless way. The proposal has been received 
in this country with a unanimous ‘“ No,” and Mr. 
Churchill, in the House of Commons on Thursday, made 
the Government’s attitude sufficiently clear. If Mr. 
Young ever seriously thought that such terms would 
be accepted in London, he has now thoroughly learnt 
his mistake. The unequivocal rejection of the plan 
may possibly upset the conference; but we hope it 
will result in the substitution of a new one, containing 
a little more equity and common sense. 
rejected it must be. 
* * 2 
The Agreement between the British and the Egyptian 
Governments on the Nile waters question clears out of 
the way for good and all, we hope, a question which 








In any case 


has long been a cause of friction between the two 
countries. It need not have given the trouble that it 
has, if the Nationalist politicians had been quite honest 
over it; for there was never any real ground for the 
suspicions of our good faith which were so sedulously 
spread among the fellaheen. Fortunately Mahmoud 
Pasha’s “dictatorship”? has enabled him to leave 
** polities ’ out of the matter, and get down to business. 
The result is that the technical difficulties have been 
disposed of and a series of big works arranged for. 
These include the raising of the Assuan Dam, the 
building of the Gebel Aulia Dam above Khartoum, 
surveys for a barrage at Lake Albert Nyanza, and a 
regulation of the waters of the two Niles at the Makwar 
Dam. Provision is also made for the close co-operation 
of the Egyptian and the Sudanese officials. All this 
will be of immense importance to the welfare of the 
Egyptian people, and the spirit in which the agreement 
has been negotiated is a happy augury. We hope that 
it may presently be found possible to settle others of the 
outstanding disputes with the same degree of mutual 
trust and the same eye to realities. 
* * * 


After deliberations lasting for more than four weeks 
the Austrian crisis which resulted from Dr. Seipel’s 
resignation has been solved, and a new Government 
has taken office under the chancellorship of Dr. 
Streeruwitz. The new Cabinet differs little in its 
composition from its predecessor. Like the Seipel 
Cabinet it contains six Christian Socialists, two Pan- 
Germans, and one Agrarian, and it relies for its support 
in Parliament on the seventy-four Christian Socialists, 
the twelve Pan-Germans, and the nine Agrarians, 
who make the small Government majority over the 
seventy-one Social-Democrats. A noteworthy feature 
of the Cabinet is the fact that the five new ministers 
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who have entered it, including Herr Streeruwitz himself, 
are all representatives of the Austrian provinces and not 
of Vienna. Their position is a tangible proof of the 
growing desire of the provinces to make their power 
felt. The Chancellor is a former cavalry officer who 
took up economics as a hobby. The French press is 
perturbed about his appointment, because, before he 
took office, he was an open advocate of the Anschluss. 
He is regarded, however, as essentially a safe man 
who will facilitate that smoother working between the 
Government and the Socialist opposition, which is so 
necessary if Austria is to make any progress in her 
loan negotiations, and to ensure which was the real 
reason for Dr. Seipel’s resignation. Dr. Streeruwitz 
has begun well by securing a concession from the 


Socialists on the vexed question of the house and flat 
rents. 
* * * 


The sixth session of the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament has petered out miserably, as we expected 
it would. It has achieved nothing. Any hopes that 
may have been cherished a week or two ago in regard 
to land disarmament were effectually dispelled by 
American and British support of the French view of 
the “trained reserves”’ question. Nor is there any 
good reason to expect that this concession will make it 
easier to get an agreement on naval limitation. That 
we shall eventually see a reduction in our own and the 
United States’ navies, we still hope. But, if we do, it 
seems more likely to be the result of an arrangement 
between Washington and Rome—or perhaps of no 
arrangement at all—than of agreement amongst all the 
maritime powers. There is little sign of France being 
more accommodating on the sea than she is on land. 
The Commission has adjourned, after the usual exchange 
of compliments and a sufficiently justified sneer by 
Mr. Litvinoff, to an unspecified date. 


a * * 


After the remarkable village protest in the Bardoli 
district of the Bombay presidency last year, described 
in these columns at the time, a Government inquiry 
into the administration of the land revenue was held 
by two special commissioners. Their report has now 
been issued, and it is rightly described in the Indian 
press as one of the most significant documents of the 
kind produced in recent years. A main point in the 
Bardoli complaint was that the Bombay Revenue 
Department was assessing the land revenue upon 
rental values improperly arrived at. The commissioners 
find the method itself to be justifiable; but the conduct 
of the Settlement Officer in making his revisions of 
assessment is so emphatically condemned that the 
report will inevitably be acclaimed as a vindication of 
the Bardoli villagers in their determined policy of 
passive resistance to the revenue demand. ‘The total 
increase of assessment which provoked that resistance 
was one of 22 per cent. The commissioners make a 
drastic cut to 5°7 per cent. It would be difficult to 
find an incident quite comparable with this in the long 
and controversial annals of Indian land revenue. 

x * * 

When the Hoover Administration took office in 
March, it was noted that the American industries 
which want the highest of imaginable tariffs descended 
upon Washington in force. Their most aggressive 
representative demanded a crushing impost upon every 
imported article that is also manufactured in the 
United States. This absurd person was rebuked by 
President Hoover, who after all is a sufficiently orthodox 
high-tariff Republican. The special session of the 


a 


new Congress was called for the purpose of dealin 
with farm relief, but it was perfectly well understood 
that the protectionists would make the most of their 
opportunity. They are doing so by means of a ney 
Tariff Bill, which, however, falls far short of the hopes 
that have been entertained by the industrial interests 
of the Eastern and Middle Western States. The actual 
changes proposed are said not to exceed from 15 to 
20 per cent. of the total dutiable items; indeed, the 
protectionists are complaining that on the average 
the schedules may not in the end come out at more 
than 10 per cent. above those of the Fordney Tariff 
now in operation, which, in all conscience, have been 
proved to be high enough. Long-staple cotton is left 
on the free list, as is sugar from the Philippines, com. 
peting directly with sugar from Cuba. There is to 
be no change in the duty on pig-iron. The new Bill, 
as anticipated, is most serious for Canada, especially 
the Canadian dairy and timber industries. The farmer 
of the American West, incessantly lamenting the prices 
of everything he has to buy, must be induced somehow 
to accept the protective tariff as the industrial States 
see it, and therefore, of course, the products of Canada 
must be penalised. Mr. Hoover will not like the Bill, 
but Congress will insist upon it. 


* * * 


The Government has supplemented its general appeal 
to the electorate with a special manifesto dealing 
entirely with educational policy. This is welcome as 
showing that education is now regarded as important 
enough, or as having a sufficient electoral value, to 
call for a special declaration of policy. But, apart 
from this, not much comfort can be drawn either 
from the manifesto or from the message issued by the 
Prime Minister in connection with it. According to 
Mr. Baldwin, the Conservative Government is actively 
engaged in eradicating class distinctions from our 
educational system, by providing post-primary courses 
available for all children, and by reviving the grants 
in aid of secondary schools and of scholarships and 
maintenance allowances for those who need them. 
The manifesto, however, appears rather to pride itself 
on past achievements than to point to important new 
measures. In its generalisations about the making of 
higher education available for all, it entirely evades the 
vital questions of its willingness to act on the Hadow 
Committee’s proposal to raise the school-leaving age, 
and of its intentions regarding the staffing and equip- 
ment of the proposed new post-primary schools. Yet 
on these points turns the effect of the projected changes 
in the class distinctions in education. If the education 
in the post-primary schools is to be of a quality definitely 
inferior to that of the existing secondary schools—as 
recent circulars from the Board of Education most 
strongly suggest—the Conservative changes in our 
educational system, so far from abolishing class 
distinctions, will only entrench and perpetuate them. 


* * * 


We sce that Lord Ebbisham, the President of the 
Federation of British Industries, has been strongly 
asserting the desire of his Federation to find a basis for 
co-operation with the Trades Union Congress, as an 
alternative to the rejected Melchett-Turner proposals. 
But Lord Ebbisham also affirms that the F.B.I. cannot 
alter its policy of abstention from interference in such 
labour questions as wages, hours and conditions of 
employment, which it leaves in the hands of the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organisations. Is Lord 


Ebbisham unable to see that this separatism strikes at 
the very root of the Melchett-Turner plan? 


The idea 
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behind that plan was that questions of economic policy 
on the one hand, and wages, hours and conditions on 
the other, are so closely bound up together that it is 
impossible nowadays to deal with them apart. Rational- 
isation, for example, raises issues which belong to both 
groups, and any bargaining about it involves considering 
both together. Lord Ebbisham is therefore virtually 
saying that the F.B.I. is quite prepared to co-operate 
with the Trade Unions, provided that the first and most 
vital condition of co-operation is withdrawn. As our 
readers know, we criticised, on other grounds, the actual 
Melchett-Turner proposals; but on this point of the 
essential unity of the “‘economic” and “ labour” 
issues undoubtedly Lord Melchett and the Trades Union 
Congress were right, and the F.B.I. is either blind to 
realities or using a convenient pretext in order to wreck 
the negotiations. 


ok * * 


The dangers of the new Communist policy of pro- 
moting “ breakaway ” Trade Unions are well illustrated, 
not only by recent events in the Scottish coalfields, but 
also by the present troubles in the London clothing 
trade. In consequence of a dispute over a recent 
strike, a new Clothiers’ Union was formed in London by 
a “breakaway ’”’ from the national Garment Workers’ 
Union. This new body is now conducting a strike for 
recognition in a factory which has an agreement with 
the old Union, to which most of its employees until 
recently belonged. The firm refuses to recognise the 
new Union, which has apparently been attempting to 
compel all the workers in the factory to join it. The 
strike, it seems, has nothing to do with wages or hours 
or conditions, but turns simply and solely on the question 
of recognition. The workers are divided in their 
allegiance, and consequently some of them are at 
work, while others are on strike. The result of such 
a dispute can only be unfavourable to the workers, to 
whatever Union they belong. It annoys employers and 
causes them loss, fritters away Trade Union strength, 
and sickens men of Trade Unionism itself. Fortu- 
nately, there are not many trades or areas in which the 
Communists are powerful enough to cause this sort of 
trouble. But the few instances in which it has occurred 
have been enough to stiffen the backs of most Trade 
Unionists against the Communists, and to outlaw 
Communism from the Trade Union world. 


* * * 


The cotton operatives assembled this week at the 
Conference of the United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association did not appear greatly perturbed by the 
threat of a general lock-out which is at present hanging 
over the cotton trade. There is, indeed, an almost 
universal opinion that the Oldham dispute, out of 
which this threat arises, will be settled without the 
lock-out coming into effect. The operatives are far 
more troubled about the less immediate danger that 
the employers will push their desire for lower wages 
and extended hours of labour to the point of a conflict. 
On the major question of the reorganisation of the 
trade as a whole, the operatives renewed their demand 
for a Royal Commission to inquire into the condition 
of the various sections, with power to compel full 
disclosure of the facts. Their spokesmen pointed out 
that they had protested from the first against the 
financial policy of re-flotation and re-capitalisation 
Which brought the industry to its present pass, and 
urged that, even now, no adequate measures were 

eing taken to set right the follies of the inflation period. 
This policy of full inquiry before any national action is 
taken is, of course, the official policy of the Labour 

arty, worked out by it in connection with the 


operatives’ leaders. It is based on a sceptical attitude 
to the partial measures of reorganisation which are 
now being put forward on behalf of certain sections 
within the trade itself. There is still, in the view of 
the operatives, no sufficient readiness in the trade to 
recognise how drastic are the measures now required. 


* By * 


From the United States comes the report that Mr. 
Raskob, formerly head of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, is organising a huge national investment trust, 
designed to appeal mainly to the smaller investors and 
especially to the working classes. This body will 
differ, it appears, from the Investment Trusts in this 
country, in that it will set out with the intention of 
acquiring a controlling interest in the ordinary stock of 
big American producing concerns. In this way, the 
promoters urge, the working men will become, in the 
long run, the collective owners of the industries which 
employ them, the risk of Socialism will disappear, and 
capitalism will be firmly replanted in democratic soil. 
There is, of course, nothing new in the movement designed 
to induce American workmen to become shareholders 
in industry; and they will probably get more security 
(with less chance of gamblers’ gains) in an investment 
company of the type projected than from direct invest- 
ment in industrial securities—and especially investment 
in the stock of the firms which employ them. An 
investment agency which sets out to acquire control of 
the common stock of certain concerns cannot, however, 
be properly described as an Investment Trust, which 
does not concern itself with control, and is bound to 
involve larger risks than a well-managed Investment 
Trust of the true type. It will be interesting to see what 
becomes of Mr. Raskob’s plan; but we do not fancy it 
will get far towards acquiring real control over American 
business policy, or that those who put their money in it 
will find that they acquire much share in any control 
which may come its way. 


ay * * 


An Irish correpondent writes: Already seven parties 
have taken the field in the Ulster elections. This 
sounds as if Lord Craigavon’s plight was more difficult 
than it really is. Fortunately for him his opponents, 
though formidable in numbers, are incapable of forming 
a united front, and most of the groups are more anxious 
to damage one another than to put out the Govern- 
ment. The segregation of Nationalists in sectarian 
constituencies, wholly indefensible as it is, has enabled 
the Prime Minister to get rid of what was formerly his 
most perplexing problem by relieving him from the 
necessity of frittering away energy and money in 
hopeless contests. To add to his satisfaction, Labour 
is trying its luck in several divisions which the 
Nationalists regard as their preserve, and the bitterness 
engendered by this invasion is not likely to facilitate 
effective combination between these sections in the 
new Parliament. At the same time the election is 
anything but plain sailing for Lord Craigavon. In the 
expectation that his majority will be reduced—the loss 
of half a dozen seats in a House of 52 would make all 
the difference—he decided that it was necessary to 
impose a more stringent pledge upon party candidates. 
To his dismay, several prominent Unionists not only 
refused to give the undertaking, but, in spite of this 
refusal, secured nominations from the local associa- 
tions. This is a clear indication that rank-and-file 
opinion does not share Lord Craigavon’s view that all 
is for the best in the best of all possible parties, and if 
the Independent Unionists could throw up a man 
capable of giving a strong lead the whole face of Ulster 
politics might be changed. 
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HOUSES 


ONSERVATIVE spokesmen are at present doing 
their best to convince the electorate that the 
housing problem is well in sight of solution. 

It is possible to make impressive use of the housing 
statistics of the past ten years; and the cumulative 
total does by this time look quite formidable. It is 
a long while now since the million mark was passed. 
Moreover, the new houses show. Wherever you move 
about the country nowadays, you will find, on the 
outskirts of every town and many of the larger villages, 
groups or rows of new dwellings that quite plainly 
label themselves “ post-war housing scheme.” The 
construction and the lay-out of these new houses are 
easily distinguishable from the typical working-class 
settlements of pre-war days; and, as they stare at 
the traveller in all his journeyings, he is apt to get 
the impression that we are buil ing, if anything, too 
many houses rather than too few. And this view 
comes the more readily because even the new houses, 
superior though they are in design to the old, are not 
objects of beauty for the most part, and because their 
better lay-out and the more spacious planning of roads 
and gardens cause them to spread. The old housing 
schemes used to pack away a deal of unsightliness into 
a little space; the new ones scatter themselves more 
obtrusively over the face of the country. 

Despite appearances, every student of the housing 
question knows that even the million and more houses 
that have been built have not come near to exhausting 
the real demand. It may be true that the number of 
families able to pay the high rents charged for many 
of the new houses is running short in certain areas. 
But this does not indicate the exhaustion of the 
demand. It means that, even where houses are avail- 
able at all for letting, the rents charged for them are 
too high for those who need them to pay. The theory 
used to be that this situation would provide its own 
corrective. The better-paid wage-earners would move 
out of the old houses into the new; and the better of 
the old houses would thus become available for poorer 
tenants at rents within their means. But everyone 
knows that this has not happened. On the problem 
of the slums all our new house-building has had 
practically no effect at all; and the rents of the old 
houses, so far from falling in consequence of the 
competition of superior new dwellings, have been rising 
sharply wherever, on change of tenancy, the protection 
of the Rents Act has been withdrawn. There is no 
surplus of decent houses vacated by the better-paid 
workers, and so made available to poorer tenants at 
reduced rents. The poorer workers are still where 
they were before—in the slums; and the slums have 
grown with age rather more sordid, insanitary and 
overcrowded than they used to be. 

At one stage only have we appeared to be on the 
point of making a serious effort so to tackle the 
housing problem as adequately to meet the demand. 
Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues are taking credit 
for the fact that this was while he was at the Ministry 
of Health and a Conservative Government in power. 
They are attempting to cover up the other fact that 
this vantage has been, during the past two or three 


en 


years, definitely and deliberately thrown away, so that 
now the pace of house-building is barely enough to keep 
up with the minimum current demand for additiona] 
dwellings, without either contributing to the making u 

of past arrears, or helping at all towards the clearance 
of slums and the demolition of unsatisfactory buildings, 

The credit for the good progress made with house. 
building in 1925 and the two following years belongs 
essentially to the Labour Government of 1924. That 
Government had fallen from office before the Wheatley 
Act had been given time to produce its effects; but 
it is plain that the main achievements of which the 
Conservatives are now boasting arise out of the Act 
of 1924. It is, moreover, indisputable, not only that 
Mr. Chamberlain has added nothing to the Labour 
Government’s Act, but also that he has been mainly 
responsible during the past eighteen months for neutral- 
ising its effects. ‘The consequences of his policy are to 
be seen, not in the stimulus to house-building after 
1924, but in the serious check which it has received 
since the Wheatley subsidies were reduced, and in the 
widespread unemployment among building _ trades 
operatives at the present time. 

The essence of the policy to which the House of 
Commons gave its assent in 1924 was that there should 
be, over a period of years, a continuous effort to build 
houses up to the maximum capacity of the building 
industry to supply them. The Act provided for re- 
ducing the subsidy if conditions made this reasonable; 
but it was implicit in the policy that the subsidy would 
be kept high enough to encourage building up to the 
industry’s capacity to build. A plain understanding on 
this point was reached with the master builders and 
the operatives; and, on the strength of it, not less 
than one hundred thousand workers were added to the 
effective personnel of the building trades. It took 
time to train and absorb these workers; but, when 
this had been done, the work went forward apace. And 
the industry, in the faith that a definite bargain had 
been made and would be kept, readily absorbed the 
newcomers, without raising awkward questions about 
their influence on future unemployment. 

At the present time, the number of workers unem- 
ployed in the building industry far exceeds the total 
of these newcomers; the rate of building has been 
slowed down very greatly, and shows signs of slackening 
still further; and the operatives and master builders 
are alike imbued with the idea that they have been the 
victims of a breach of faith. This is bad enough; but 
the worst thing is that the organisation which was built 
up by the intensive measures of 1924 is being allowed 
to go to pieces, and that a vast body of wage-carners 
is still without reasonable housing accommodation oF 
reasonable hope of securing it. 

Of the nation’s ability to build far more houses 
than it is building to-day there can be no question 
at all. Labour and skilled direction are available im 
plenty; there is no difficulty about materials or sites; 
and it has been shown, by the most practical demonstra- 
tion possible, that the thing can be done. Only the 


will is lacking; for the recent falling off in the rate of 
building has been the result of a definite reversal o! 
the previous policy. 


It is true that Mr. Chamberlain 
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and his friends have begun, on the eve of the election, 
to talk loudly about slum-clearance; but the form in 
which this is advocated seems to indicate that it is 
put forward rather as a cheaper substitute for an 
intensive building policy than as part of a real effort 
to raise the housing standards of the people. We 
agree that the re-conditioning of existing houses should 
form, under proper safeguards, an integral part of a 
comprehensive national housing scheme. But, while 
the success of re-conditioning might, in the long run, 
diminish the number of new houses that are needed, 
it does not, under present conditions, offer any valid 
excuse for failing to erect as many new houses as the 
building industry can be properly equipped to supply. 

But, says Mr. Chamberlain, it was reasonable to reduce 
the subsidy because the cost of house-building was 
coming down. The reduction in subsidy has, however, 
been out of proportion to the fall in cost; and the effect 
of it is seen in the reduced rate of building by local 
authorities during the past year. But, apart from this, 
a fall in costs could have been made the means of 
reducing rents. No doubt this would have meant, 
in certain cases, reductions in the rents of houses 
already built, and therefore a loss to their owners, 
who are in many cases the local authorities. But is it 
not generally admitted that the rents now charged are 
in many cases out of all proportion to the means of 
actual and potential tenants? Rents ought to come 
down, both for existing houses and for those still to be 
built; and accordingly the subsidy should not have 
been reduced, but the saving in cost applied instead to 
the reduction of rents. 

Whatever Government may take office next month, 
the housing question will have at once to be taken 
seriously in hand. And the new schemes will have to 
aim at providing cheaper houses, not by reducing 
quality or accommodation, but for the most part by 
giving the same service at a lower price. This does not 
apply equally to all areas; for there are at present 
great differences in the rents charged in different 
localities for accommodation of the same type. But 
it does lay down a general principle which the State 
ought to follow. It is the right policy, both because 
the crying demand for more and better houses can 
become effective only at lower rents, and because the 
State is at present paying unemployment benefit to 
a whole army of building trades operatives whom it 
has itself summoned to the industry by the urgent call 
of 1924. This is crass folly, which no juggling by 
Mr. Chamberlain with the housing figures of the past 
five years can avail to cover up. We need houses: we 
have the means of building them. Why not do it? 


NOTES OF TRAVEL.—IV. 


ERLIN.—The good qualities of the North Germans 

are so profound that they never come to the surface. 

So wrote a North German friend to me when I 
informed him that I was travelling through Germany and 
Would make a short stay at Berlin. Now it is possible to 
tead that sentence as a piece of irony, and I can imagine its 
being repeated malevolently. It is not in this sense that 
{ employ it. It is true that Germany has great virtues 
which, unfortunately, do not reveal themselves to the super- 


ficial observer. In this respect she is the antithesis of 
France. You may like or dislike France, but her vices and 
virtues appear on the surface. (I do not mean to deny 
their deep-rootedness, but only to affirm their efflorescence.) 
Whereas, in Germany, it seems to me that all that is un- 
pleasant is apparent, and all that is good is hidden. The 
French know how to express themselves gracefully; the 
Germans do not. I had not been in Berlin for ten minutes 
before I had my first annoying brush with a stupid Prussian 
officer. But at dinner that night I had for companion a 
political writer who displayed a universal culture and a 
philosophical outlook that I have never seen matched in 
either Anglo-Saxon or Latin countries. 

The city itself offends my taste. Much the reader will 
care about my taste; and I would not trouble to record my 
impression if it did not illustrate the manner in which the 
Germans manage to produce a false impression on the 
foreigner. What a violent contrast with Paris! In Paris, 
too, the post-war uneasiness is seen in glaring eccentricities ; 
but, if the paradoxical observation will pass muster, even 
the glaring eccentricities of Paris keep within measure. 
They fit somehow into the framework of the beautiful 
capital, and only serve to emphasise the general sense of 
artistic order. In Berlin, glaring eccentricities seem to 
strike the keynote. The Friedrichstrasse is blindingly lit 
and deafeningly uproarious. Unter den Linden is a 
magnified provincial avenue. One is startled by a gigantic 
building which looks like a cubistic cathedral bathed in a 
purple light; and one discovers that it is a café. The 
immense fagades are such as might have been invented for 
a film on the pattern of Doctor Caligari. It is the new 
architecture, which has the air of being slightly crazy. 
And everywhere one is confronted with the enormity of 
masonry—a pot-pourri of monstrous emporiums, colossal 
beer-halls, triumphal staircases, and colonnades in every 
known style blended into some unknown style. 

There was-one place which seemed to me to sum up these 
architectural tendencies. We entered a Wild West bar 
filled with cow-boys—and cow-girls, picturesquely but 
insufficiently clad—and went into a Spanish cellar where 
matadors and gitanes were drinking on barrels, walked 
through a Turkish café with gilded ceilings and low divans, 
and then listened to Viennese folksongs under the vine- 
covered arbours of Grinzing, and lingered on a Rhine 
terrace, and had samples of I do not know how many other 
countries under the same roof of this popular establishment 
in which highly respectable Fraus rub shoulders with their 
less respectable sisters. And, again, we went to dine in a 
restaurant where the floor space was filled with artificial 
trees and fountains, and we sat, as it were, on each other’s 
heads in narrow galleries, while a dozen hideous screeching 
parrots chained to branches made conversation impossible. 
Sometimes I could not help wondering whether the 
Berliners, who have suffered greatly, have not become 
hysterical and détraqués. 

But, of course, this is the worst side of Berlin, and it is 
the side that is most conspicuous. My guide was _per- 
petually apologising for it, and reminding me that below 
the surface is the most admirable domestic life, the most 
strenuous industry, the most earnest intellectual and artistic 
movements. I scarcely needed the reminder; I was aware 
of the serious side of Berlin; and I had some opportunities 
of renewing my acquaintance with the excellent German 
people. But if I have dwelt upon the side that is uppermost, 
it is to stress my point that Germany in general has the 
knack of making herself misunderstood. I will not go back 
to the origins of the war, though even as to those origins 
Germany has never contrived to put forward convincingly 
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the strong case that she has. But since the war she has had 
arguments against the treatment that has been accorded her 
that have never been heard at all. She has always put 
herself in the wrong, even when she was in the right. We 
are all acquainted with persons who are genuinely mis- 
understood; here is a people which is misunderstood, 
partly by its own fault and partly by a sort of fatality. 

The discussion about reparations offers a singular instance 
of Germany’s inability to place herself in the best light. 
The Allies at Paris boldly stated their claims. They were 
that Germany should pay reparations—and the Allied debts. 
Now nowhere can I find justification for the demand that 
Germany should pay the Allied debts. She was bound by 
treaty to pay reparations which have been put at various 
figures. At present, this specific claim has dwindled to 
something like thirteen milliard gold marks. The payment 
of the Allied debts and certain charges roughly amount to 
an additional twenty-six milliard gold marks. Let us 
assume that a great deal of generosity has been shown by 
the Allies in reducing the amount for reparations proper, 
and that if the Allies had so chosen they could have placed 
the total demand for about thirty-nine milliards under the 
head of reparations. The fact remains that they did not— 
that they deliberately agreed to alter the basis of their 
claims in respect of two-thirds of the total. What would 
seem to follow? It would seem to follow that Germany, 
taking advantage of Allied lack of logic, would have 
immediately offered to pay the thirteen milliards, but 
would have declined to pay the Allied debts. She would 
have protested that you cannot substitute a belated demand 
for another—that the Allies might have maintained their 
claims for full reparations and pensions, but that they are 
legally out of court in reckoning how much they themselves 
owe and calling upon Germany to foot the bill. 

Precisely the opposite course was taken by Germany. She 
did not dispute the claim for the payment of Allied debts, 
but she disputed the claim for reparations. She agreed to 
pay the twenty-six milliards, but she refused to pay the 
thirteen milliards. I do not say that the Allies could not 
have made an effective retort to a German protest against 
paying Allied debts, but at least they placed themselves on 
dangerous controversial ground in giving this reason for 
their demands on Germany. Reparations proper, on the 
other hand, constitute the strongest claim of the Allies, to 
which, in my opinion, they should have stuck without 
dragging in the question of their own debts in their dis- 
cussion with Germany; and it appears absurd for Germany 
to deny the immensely reduced demand on this count. 

It does not concern Germany whether the Allies pay the 
money they receive to the United States or not. But it 
does concern Germany that the Allies should base their 
claims on the necessity of making these payments. More- 
over, it might properly have been pointed out that each 
of the Allies considers it a hardship which it can scarcely 
bear to make such payments to America, while Germany 
is assumed to be in a position to pay not one of these debts 
but all of them. In my view, the reparations problem has 
become inextricably entangled, owing to the natural desire, 
which is now fulfilled, of the Allies to create a link between 
German payments and their own payments. Clearly the 
only solution—and this is cutting the Gordian knot—is the 
all-round cancellation of debts, and to such a course America 
shows no disposition to consent. 

In the meantime, the supreme importance of the Paris 
conference of experts lies in the agreement of Germany and 
the Allies to consider the bulk of German payments as 
imposed by American intransigence. Doubtless Germany 


imagined she would obtain American sympathy by admitting 
claims that would assure the payment of American debts, 


es 


while repudiating claims that would not put a cent jp 
American pockets. But the calculation is surely bad. The 
United States can only see in these tactics a European 
agreement to represent America as the stumbling-block to 
a settlement. Germany, by common consent, becomes the 
sole debtor, while the United States virtually becomes the 
sole creditor. 

Nor is it only on this issue that Germany brings blame 
upon herself. It is obvious that it was inopportune to raise 
political problems at this juncture. Certainly Germany 
might be in a better position to pay if she had flourishing 
colonies, and if she had Upper Silesia, and if the Danzig 
corridor was abolished and a Prussian province not cut off 
from the rest of Germany. But in a conference of experts 
political hypotheses of this kind should not be introduced, 
The situation should be taken as it is. Outside the cop- 
ference, and on other occasions, Germany might be entitled 
to make a plea for colonies, the Danzig Corridor, and Upper 
Silesia. But inside the conference these matters are 
entirely irrelevant. So once more Germany blunder, 
Once more Germany makes the worst of a good case and 
incurs reprobation. 

Germany, as I judge, cannot but have a sense of grievance, 
but, nevertheless, her intentions are pacific. It is not by 
war, in the view of the Germans, taking them in bulk, that 
conditions can be improved. War would only worsen 
them, and I think the majority of Germans are convinced 
of this truth. In the first place, Germany could not hope 
to win another war; and, in the second place, Germany, 
though she is not, and cannot be, reconciled to the dis- 
abilities placed upon her, has had a sufficiently bitter 
experience to shrink from the notion of war. The Germans 
are on the side of peace; and unless there is incredible folly, 
there will be no great conflict in which Germany will be 
engaged in our generation. SisLEY HupDLEsTOoN. 


THE TALKIES 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
N EVER before in the province of public entertainment 


has there emerged a question of more universal 
interest than that created by the sudden advance 
of the sound and talking film. At the end of the nineteenth 
century the cinema began its conquest of the world. Its 
advance was relatively slow. Twenty years and more had 
to pass before Hollywood had become a metropolis and the 
moving-picture industry stood in the list of the leading 
half-dozen industries of the United States. The sound film, 
on the contrary, came in with a crash. Barely two years 
have passed since the human voice was first heard from 
the screen. To-day in America it is difficult to find a theatre 
showing silent films in any of the largest cities. Hollywood 
during the last twelve months has been in a panic, and 
recently there have been at least three leading American 
producers in England proclaiming the imminent end of the 
silent drama, the early and complete triumph of the sound 
and talking film. Events are moving so rapidly, and the 
question has so many aspects, that it may be worth while 
bringing together certain of the more relevant facts con- 
nected with this new portent. 
The credit for taking the first decisive action, based upon 
a prescient estimate of the talking films and their import 
ance, belongs to the Warner Brothers, whose company 
happened to be in serious difficulties when the success of 
the new invention was demonstrated. They saw the chance 
and took it, to be followed without delay by their principal 
competitors. Then came the first of the great theatre 
mergers. Mr. William Fox announced, not many weeks 
ago, that the Fox Theatres Corporation had acquired the 
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large picture-vaudeville concern of Loew’s Inc., which 
for some time had controlled the great producing company 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer. It was made known that the 
new combine, with a capital of not much less than fifty 
millions sterling, would own nearly 800 theatres and that 
the silent film would be banished from them all. The 
transition to the new order could not, of course, be made 
at once, even if it were agreed that the Fox policy involved 
the final disappearance of the silent film. It was pointed 
out, for instance, that in the United States there were more 
than 15,000 picture theatres, not more than 2,000 of which 
were, at the beginning of this year, provided with sound 
equipment. The general manager of the Fox concern pre- 
dicted that some 8,000 large theatres would have acquired 
yocal chords within a year or two, that some 8,000 were 
certain to be fully equipped in the near future, and that 
henceforward every big picture would contain dialogue and a 
full orchestration of sound. 

These, however, were only the opening moves in a vast 
campaign. Mr. H. M. Warner, in his talks to London 
journalists, has been describing the genesis of other develop- 
ments which make all the most ambitious enterprises of the 
old producing firms look relatively trivial. He explains 
that the perfecting of the radio, which involved the most 
elaborate and costly research into loud speakers, especially 
in the Edison-Bell laboratories, brought the electricians 
directly into the business of the sound film; further, that 
where the electrician goes the financier must go with him. 
Bankers and electricians sit upon the boards of all the cinema 
companies and direct their policy. It is obvious that con- 
solidations such as those of Warner and Fox, involving 
capital on the scale which hitherto the public has thought 
of as related only to steel and oil and shipping, must 
bring the cinema industry under the complete command of 
Wall Street, while the influence of the electricians tells 
strongly in the direction of merging cinema and gramophone 
and radio in a gigantic unified control of the world’s 
mechanism of sound distribution. The American policy— 
swift and ruthless as usual—provokes a European counter- 
move, as we see in the recently completed agreement between 
British Instructional Films, Ltd., and the group of Continental 
interests holding the licences for Klangfilm-Tobis, covering 
the use of systems protected by more than 500 patents. 
Here, it will be seen, is the basis for a world rivalry between 
America and Europe far more extensive than that of the old 
cinema industry, in which, needless to say, the power was 
held in an overwhelming degree by the American interests. 
One prominent American producer has been declaring that 
the silent film industry suffered, in all stages, from financial 
starvation, and consequently it never made money, like 
oil and the motor car, on the appropriate American scale. 
He has no misgivings on this score about the talking film 
and its allies, and his confidence is amply justified. The 
capital investment is already stupendous. 

So much for the business of cinema production, concerning 
which, of course, a very great deal more might be said; 
What of those aspects of the film crisis with which the 
public, still thinking of the talkies as an exciting novelty, 
1s more particularly concerned? It is doubtless true that, 
before the arrival of the sound film, it did not occur to 
one person in a thousand among all the devotees of the 
cinéma to wonder how the film stars talked or how far 
their Voices harmonised with their features and their highly 
paid sex-appeal. But to Hollywood the coming of the 
talkies looked like a mortal blow, against which the 
community did its best to stand up with a show of confidence. 
Certain popular European performers, it is true, went 
home without delay, declaring that the talking film was 
beneath contempt. Charlie Chaplin, sensibly recognising 





the nature and limits of his own genius, announced that 
nothing would induce him to depart from pantomime. 
But the majority had to recognise the inevitable; and 
when Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford, Laura La Plante 
and Dolores Costello, submitted themselves to the ordeal, 
there could be no resistance on the part of the lesser stars. 
Circumstances, indeed, compelled their surrender. The 
American public everywhere demanded the talkies, and 
then made the discovery that the enchanting creatures 
they had worshipped for so many years were, nearly all of 
them, afflicted with terrible accents and with voices which 
could not be heard without pain. In North America this 
discovery, one would have said, ought not to have been 
so desolating as, by common agreement, it has been; for 
the American stage has never attempted to establish a 
standard of speech, while in the great vaudeville houses 
Mr. Ziegfeld and his rivals have pursued the policy 
humorously described in the advertisements as “ glorifying 
the American girl,” of exhibiting young women of superb 
statuesque beauty who, whenever they opened their lips 
to speak, emitted squawks such as those we hear in England 
only from a Punch and Judy show. But in vaudeville, 
after all, the voices can be counteracted; it is the demands 
of the spoken drama that are inexorable, and Hollywood 
was driven to precipitate action. Every teacher of elocution 
and voice-production in the country heard the call, and 
many of them responded to it with exaggerated hopes. 
But it is obvious that American film-players who have 
built their reputations upon looks and bearing alone 
cannot be saved for the talkies by the teachers of voice- 
production. Climate and custom are against them, and 
climate is by a very long way the more deadly enemy of 
the human voice over the whole continent from New York 
to California. 

The practical conclusion is that the large and highly 
specialised film communities of Hollywood and Long Island 
cannot meet the present unexampled situation. There are 
many people who, in consequence, argue that the industry 
must at once be decentralised and internationalised; that 
talking films will have to be produced in every large country, 
thus bringing prosperity and stimulus to actors and actresses 
everywhere. This is not the belief of the leading producers, 
who insist, on the contrary, that for plain economic reasons 
the industry must remain centralised. They hold, moreover, 
that dialogue in the talkies can be kept within narrow limits 
while the general accompaniment of sound will be virtually 
unlimited, and they are of one mind in believing that the 
English tongue is destined within a very short time to 
dominate the world. And in the meantime, it would seem 
likely that England is to reap the first harvest of the talkies. 
Mr. Jesse Lasky and Mr. Warner have been in England for the 
purpose of inaugurating an immense new enterprise, which 
includes not only the purchase of plays, with all the rights, 
for talking films, but also the leasing of theatres, the experi- 
mental production of plays in London, and the enlistment 
of English players and producers in preparation for a world- 
wide expansion of the sound and film industry. It looks 
as if the prospects of that industry were almost unbounded. 
It is not to be doubted that capital on an indefinite scale 
will be forthcoming. But nearly all those who are acquainted 
with present-day America, and have realised the increasing 
divergence of American English from standard English as 
understood in England, may feel disposed to point out 
that the availability of English players for the talking films 
may be considerably less than the directors of the industry 
are being led at the moment to believe. The people of 
North America prefer their own speech. They will doubtless 
demand it in the theatres, and it is not impossible that the 
talkies may prove to be the means by which a good form 
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of Western English may be set up as a standard, and that 
the horror of the American language as we know it to-day 
may, to the joy of all mankind, be permitted to perish 
from the earth. Whether talking photographs are a good 
form of art is, of course, another question. 


PRECEDENCE 


HERE has been a good deal of amusement in England, 
and of indignation in America, over the squabble 
at Washington as to where Mrs. Gann, the Vice- 

President’s sister, should sit at the best dinner-tables. The 
question under discussion has been whether a Vice-President’s 
sister, having been invited by him to act as hostess at his own 
dinner-table and to perform all those social and ceremonial 
duties that in ordinary circumstances are performed by a 
Vice-President’s wife, should be accorded the precedence 
due to a Vice-President’s wife in Washington society. It 
may seem a question so inconsiderable that it would matter 
very little which way it was answered; but, if you think 
so, you do not know human nature. Washington, which 
bubbles over with human nature, did not dismiss the matter 
so lightly. The women of Washington especially, women 
being usually even more richly provided with human nature 
than men, threw themselves into the debate, and, realising 
that honour of a kind was at stake, prepared to fight to a 
finish against the claims of the Vice-President’s sister. 
The women of the Senate Club struck the first blow by 
refusing to elect Mrs. Gann as their president. Mrs. Alice 
Longworthy, wife of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, followed this up by refusing an invitation to dinner on 
the ground, it was said, that Mrs. Gann was to be given a 
more honourable seat at table. Passions were inflamed 
like those that appear in a country in which a would-be 
usurper makes a bid for the throne. Or the business might 
be compared to those internal theological troubles that occur 
in churches when men will burn each other for a vowel. 

As in most disputes, there was much to be said—as, 
indeed, there was much that was said—on both sides. Those 
women who stood by the letter of the law and maintained 
that the leading fact in the case was that a Vice-President’s 
sister and a Vice-President’s wife are not identical, and 
therefore ought not to be treated as identical, argued as the 
orthodox have argued in all ages. Admit a Vice-President’s 
sister to the chair reserved for a Vice-President’s wife, and 
you open the floodgates to you know not what. For, having 
gone so far, where are you to draw theline? Having allowed 
this privileged position toa Vice-President’s sister, how can you 
refuse it to a Vice-President’s cousin or a Vice-President’s aunt, 
orto his second cousin once removed, or toa mere acquaintance, 
if a Vice-President chose to elect her as his official hostess ? 
After all, the rigid etiquette of society has been carefully 
built up by generations of human beings, who did not make 
these rules for fun. They made them in order that, at social 
functions such as official dinners, no man or woman should 
have cause for jealousy or should go home feeling aggrieved 
because another man’s wife or another woman’s husband 
had been given a place two chairs nearer the host. The 
more rigid the etiquette, the less human beings are likely to 
suffer from heart-burnings. 

And let not this be set down to the discredit of human 
nature. The etiquette of the dinner-table is one of those 
things that distinguish man from the other animals, and 
suggests, as the Book of Genesis affirmed long ago, that 
he is unique among living creatures. There is no other 
animal, I think, that approaches a meal with any other 
view than that of satisfying its hunger. There is no pre- 
cedence accorded by the duck or the seagull when food is 
to be had. With them a meal is a scrarable of gluttons. 





They have even instituted no order of chivalry that would 
give precedence to the young or the feeble. In the farmyard 
the maternal instinct of the hen impels her, on discovering a 
morsel of food, to call up her young with shrill cries to eat 
before she herself will eat. And sometimes a cock will 
treat a favourite hen as generously. But, as a general rule, 
no animal during a meal thinks of anything except the food 
he himself is eating. The pig pushes his way in past his 
fellow-pigs at the trough as though there were only one pig 
whose interests were to be considered. It is as though 
the guests at a dinner-table were to pull each other from 
their chairs and fight for every dish as it was brought round, 

The civilised human being, on the other hand, sits 
down to a meal with an air of being perfectly indifferent 
whether he eats it or not. I have never yet been to a 
dinner-party where the guests sat down to table with a 
noticeably hungry look on their faces. They converse as 
though food were the last thing they thought about. Theytalk 
calmly about theatres, books, politics, and, even when they 
eat, they eat casually and seldom with concentration. If 
a guest really concentrated on his food, and heaped salmon 
and chicken a foot high on his plate, and devoured it greedily 
while refusing to address a single word to his neighbour, 
he would be looked at askance as scarcely human. Even 
children, whose eyes do gleam with pleasure at an early age 
at sight of the food at a tea-party, quickly learn to subordinate 
their emotions to the requirements of others. That is the 
first step in etiquette—the concession of precedence in 
being “ helped.” It is also the beginning of civilisation. 

Slowly, piece by piece, was constructed the edifice the 
stability of which has lately been threatened at Washington. 
And, if the women of Washington have been alarmed by the 
threat, who shall blame them? Had they been fighting for 
the best dishes, it would have been impossible to sympathise 
with them. But every woman who objected to Mrs. Gann’s 
being seated above her knew well that Mrs. Gann would 
be given no better food than herself. She fought for some 
thing unsubstantial, for something that an animal—say, a 
cat—would not understand, for a point of honour. Nor did 
she fight for herself alone. She fought that her husband 
and her children might retain the respect of society. She 
saw that it was impossible to exalt the Vice-President’s sister 
save by taking a lower chair herself, and so losing the fruits 
of a lifetime of social struggle. Who would willingly accept 
such public degradation? Socially speaking, it is better to 
be given the wrong sort of meal than the wrong seat at 
table. 

Certainly England cannot afford to laugh at America in 
the matter of rigidity of etiquette. Here, too, the rules of 
precedence are strict, and who knows what might happen at 
Court if by accident daughters and sons’ wives of Life Peers— 
whoever they may be—were given precedence over the 
wives of the younger sons of barons, or if the wives of County 
Court judges were not accorded places of honour above the 
wives of Companions of the Star of India? Certainly, there 
would be mutiny among the wronged wives. In spite of 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, the ordinary human being 
still apparently takes pride in occupying a better seat than 
somebody else at table. He, or she, would rather sit beside 
the worst possible guest in the best possible chair than in 
the worst possible chair beside the best possible guest. 
Conversation, food, wine—what are all these compared to 
the ripple of satisfied vanity? Food does not minister 
to self-love, as precedence does. We cannot all be kings 
or presidents, but we can all occupy a better seat than 
somebody else, and our seat is a throne in so far as such 
things matter to us. 

The trouble in America, indeed, seems to be, not that 
etiquette fills a larger place there than in England, but 
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that the rules are not so generally known, or so clearly laid 
down. In England, unless I am mistaken, they are as 
clear as the multiplication table, though I fancy there 
was some dispute a few years ago over the position that 
the representative of the Free Churches should be given in 
a Royal Procession. In Washington, however, hostesses 
are apparently at such a loss in regard to the arrangement 
of their guests that before giving a dinner-party they often 
consult the State Department, corresponding to the English 
Foreign Office, on the matter. The New York correspondent 
of the Daily News recently quoted a letter addressed to the 
Department from an anxious Washington hostess. ‘“ On 
Thursday evening,” she wrote, “I am having as my guests 
the following persons. . . . Will you please tell me how 
they should be seated at dinner? Also, on Saturday evening, 
I am having the following persons to dinner. . Kindly 
tell me how they should be seated.” The Secretary of 
State, it is said, is impatient of such letters, but this is 
unwise of him. After all, if the wife of the Consul for 
Ruritania is insulted by being given a lower place at table 
than the wife of the chaplain to the Minister of Monoravia, 
it may be that she will infect her husband with her 
bitterness to such an extent that relations between America 
and Ruritania may be endangered. Wars have originated 
from seeds as small. Human beings are more likely to 
fight to avenge an insult then for merely material ends. 
That is why I think the case of Mrs. Gann should be 
referred to the League of Nations. There will never be 
peace on earth till the rules of precedence are settled, and 
the League of Nations might do worse than frame a 
universal code of etiquette in which it would be made 
perfectly clear whether, and, if so, in what circumstances, 
a Vice-President’s sister should be given as good a seat at 
table as if she were a Vice-President’s wife. If she takes 
the seat without permission, is she to be regarded as a 
usurper? And is it legitimate to use force to eject her? 
It would be well to have these grave questions settled 
quickly. Otherwise, a Vice-President’s sister may visit 
London one of these days, and, if she claims to be 
given the position of a Vice-President’s wife, there may be 
stormy protests at British dinner-tables from the daughters 
and sons’ wives of Life Peers. ¥. ¥. 


THE RADIATION OF CANCER 


= E must have radium,” as I wrote here after the 
\ International Conference on Cancer in London 
last July. But there is at present a monopoly 

in that element. The current price is arbitrary and mon- 
strous. It is stated that some countries are charged more 
than others: we pay £12,000 a gramme. The monopoly 
must be broken. Last summer I indicated the steps which 
were about to be taken. The report is now before us of 
the sub-committee of the Committee of Civil Research, 
which was appointed to help us in this matter. The hope, as 
I wrote here before its formation, was that radium might be 
found elsewhere, on British territory, if possible—as, for 
instance, in rocks geologically similar and geographically 
near to those in the Belgian Congo which are now almost 
the only source of supply. Communications reached me, 
soon after I had written here and in a popular newspaper, 
from persons interested in radium ores in Cornwall and in 
Australia. It is to be hoped that the prospects suggested 
in those communications may yet be found valid by the 
official committee. Following on my recent article here 
comes now a letter from Canada, drawing attention to the 
deposits of uraninite, a radium-bearing—because uranium- 
bearing—ore in Ontario. This sounds promising. The 
letter does not appear to indicate cognisance of the appoint- 


ment of our official committee, with which I have no con- 
nection; but it is to be hoped that someone will look 
into the matter. Surely Cornwall, Australia and Canada 
will not all fail us at this time. 

But there is an entirely different manner in which we 
might hope to break the radium monopoly. Radium 
exerts a more or less specific action against cancer cells in 
virtue of its production of its so-called gamma rays, which 
are none other than X rays of extremely high pitch or short 
wave-lengths. If we could produce such rays by suitably 
devised means, as we can produce X rays of lower pitch, 
that would speedily make an end of the radium monopoly. 
The means might be costly, ponderous, immobile, and there 
might well be use for radium also, as a source of gamma 
rays; but the present demand for radium as the one irre- 
placeable necessity would cease, and perhaps the present 
price, which is of the order of ‘‘ Your money or your life,” 
would rapidly come down. 

What prospect of providing an equivalent for radium may 
we entertain? A very probable one indeed, and that is why 
this article is called the radiation of cancer. Already, for 
many years now, high-pitched X rays—certainly not quite 
as high as the gamma rays of radium—have been used against 
cancer, with valuable results, for such rays also have a 
measure of specific action against the cancer cell. The 
pioneer work done in Erlangen, in Bavaria, by means of 
such X rays, against uterine cancer in particular nearly a 
decade ago now, has justified itself. The readers of this 
journal may remember several articles on the subject. 
Apparatus for the production of the desired rays has been 
installed and is used in many hospitals. It is costly. Now 
comes the evidence that radiation of still higher pitch, such 
as radium produces, is more effective; and this is a serious 
matter, of course, for hospitals or specialists who have spent 
many thousands of pounds upon X-ray apparatus, the 
radiations of which do not reach the most effective pitch, 
But we need not despair of the prospect that the physicists 
and the electricians can contrive to give us the most-desired 
wave-lengths ere long: and then this almost desperate 
search for new radium or for money to buy available radium 
at its present monstrous price may be abated. 

Let us not undervalue the X rays. For many years the 
proposition has here been laid down that the radiologist or 
X-ray expert should be the co-equal colleague of the surgeon 
in the treatment of cancer. ‘To-day, as the reader knows, I 
go further than that, but that will suffice for the present 
argument. Now consider what actually happens in a 
leading London hospital to-day. A woman with a lump in 
her breast enters for help. She appears before a surgeon. 
He diagnoses cancer and advises operation. She dislikes 
the proposal. It is a curious thing, but noteworthy, that 
surgeons and their patients feel quite differently about 
operations. Surgeons like operations, patients do not. 
The surgeon then feels called upon to say to her plainly, 
“If you do not have an operation, you will soon be dead.” 
Probably the poor woman then consents, and is operated 
upon. The results of this operation, statistically studied, 
are utterly deplorable; and it is now, at last, beginning to 
be admitted, in the medical journals, by surgeons who have 
abandoned the knife for radiation in the treatment of 
cancer, that operation “ introduces a factor adverse to the 
patient.” In point of fact, operation very frequently 
spreads and hastens the disease and shortens life, most 
miserably, apart altogether from operation mortality. 

But suppose that, despite the surgeon’s dreadful threat, 
the patient persists in declining operation. She is then, 
but only then—mark my words—sent to the X-ray depart- 
ment, where she is examined afresh by a radiologist and 
then given X-ray treatment by apparatus which may have 
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actually been made in Erlangen for the hospital. According 
to the widest, most impartial and most extensive study, her 
chances of life will now be better than if she had accepted 
operation. She is saved the fear, discomfort and immediate 
risk of the operation; she is saved the risk that the operation 
may spread the disease; she is saved her breast; and she 
has a better chance of life. But this she can only attain if, 
defying the surgeon, she gains access to the X-ray depart- 
ment. There is no other route thereto, as yet. Perhaps 
there may be after this article is published, and I hope so. 

Nothing in the previous paragraph has been surmised, 
imagined or assumed. In view of our present knowledge, 
this state of things is evidently indefensible. It depends 
upon that surgical monopoly in cancer which I have been 
fighting these many years, and which is to-day an intolerable 
and frequently homicidal anachronism. 

In 1927 the Medical Research Council sought the co- 
operation of two hospitals in London most concerned with 
cancer, for a scheme whereby treatment and research could 
be prosecuted, using the national supply of radium in the 
charge of the Council. The surgeons of those hospitals, 
which I named in my last article, refused the offer on the 
ground that they disapproved of the limitation of treatment 
to one particular method. It would need much more than 
a surgical operation to get it into their heads that surgical 
operation is itself one particular method of treating cancer. 
For them, it pertains to the original Divine ordinance that 
cancer was made for surgeons and surgeons for cancer. 

In the article in the British Medical Journal to which I 
referred in March, it was objected that I ignored the original 
achievements with radium of British surgeons, whilst 
exalting those of foreigners. Now comes the new Annual 
Report,* from which I quote certain passages of the utmost 
significance and moment : 


It is already possible to say with confidence that any woman 
suffering from early cancer of the neck of the womb can have the 
disease locally removed by a course of radium treatment as surely 
as by the knife, and, of course, with less suffering and risk. Radium 
has already proved to be the best means of treating ‘‘ inoperable ” 
vancer of the mouth or tongue. Its use gives a prospect of cure 
certainly in excess of that offered by surgical means. In the 
** operable ” cases it seems that it soon will replace excision, for it 
removes the growth locally without mutilation and with less 
scarring, and gives a good functional result. 

As radium treatment has won its way from inoperable cases to 
the operable and earlier cases, its successes have multiplied and the 
growth of faith in it has been both justified and accelerated. 

. . it cannot be pretended that the advances in research work 
on its clinical side have not been tardy here as compared with those 
over the same period in other countries such as Sweden or France. 
Men speak familiarly of the ‘* Stockholm” or “ Paris’? methods, 
but not yet of the London or Manchester or Glasgow methods. 
Why is this? If it be so, it becomes a matter of national concern 
to answer the question. 


The answer discreetly given is evidently that the hospital 
surgeons have declined to co-operate, as in the signal and 
shocking instances which I cited in March. 

One more quotation, which, with its predecessors, I offer 
as fully justifying all the strong and much and bitterly 
resented things written here in the past : 


The public and the profession alike can now perceive that the 
stage has been fully reached when radium treatment must be put 
within the reach of all whose lives depend upon it. It is enough, 
and true, to say that over 4,000 women die yearly of cancer of the 
womb in England and Wales alone, and that with adequate radium 
treatment many of these might be saved and all would certainly 
gain greatly. ‘This is only one instance of the urgency of the need. 
There is at present a wholly inadequate supply of radium in the 
country as well as a corresponding shortage of really trained 
operators and of available hospital beds. 


Revising in proof this article, which was written some 
weeks ago, I need now merely note that the leaders of the 
medical profession have publicly subscribed to the need for 
radium and its incomparable place in the treatment of 
cancer; and that the sum of money, a quarter of a million 





* Report of the Medical Research Council for the year 1927-1928. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 
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pounds, indicated as desirable in the report of the official 
committee, has been found. We shall therefore soon haye 
as much radium, not as we need—far from that—but as we 
shall have skilled radiologists to use. The long battle for the 
radiation of cancer, in which a few of us have been engaged 
against the surgeons during the last decade, is finally won. 

Ever since anyone can remember, the surgeons have 
rightly asked for early cases. But the public fears the 
knife. Last year I recorded here the signal failure of the 
effort I made in 1906 to get earlier cases to the surgeons, 
The fear of the knife has always been the obstacle. Pray 
observe how the surgeons still serve that fear, as in the 
typical practice recorded above. But, as I have repeatedly 
urged here, we can at last hope to see cases early enough, at 
any rate, for salvation by radiation, once the surgical 
monopoly and the surgical priority are abolished and the 
public knows it, and abandons its fear and fearful delay, 

We still seek means to attack secondary growths in, for 
instance, the liver, whither radium or X rays are at present 
unable to reach. The best hope in such cases depends 
upon the use, initiated by Professor Blair Bell in Liverpool, 
of the element lead, which, as it happens, the chemists 
know to be the end-product of the atomic disintegration of 
the uranium-radium series of elements. But that is another 
story. 

One other point ere considerations of space require me to 
leave this subject. It is that, as I urged in a public lecture in 
London last year, our best and, indeed, only really hopeful 
prospect of getting early cases of uterine cancer for radium 
treatment, or, better still, of treating those lacerations in 
which cancer would later develop, lies in the birth-control 
clinics upon which the Ministry of Health continues to 
frown, following the precedent set by the Roman Catholic 
Mr. Wheatley during his brief term of office. It has been 
shown, I submit, quite clearly* that our best hope of saving 
thousands of women every year from a cruel and horrible 
death lies in the general inclusion of birth-control advice, 
involving medical examination and timely discovery of 
danger, at all existing and future maternity and child 
welfare clinics. To this also we shall come; and posterity 
will vainly conjecture what delayed us. LENs. 


Correspondence 
HUNGARY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In the issue of THe New SraresmMan of April 27th 
Mr. Huddleston has written an interesting article on Czecho- 
slovakia. It is impossible, within the limits of a letter, fully to 
criticise his statements, but I may be allowed to make the 
following remarks, which pertain to Hungary. 

By the treaty of Trianon the area of Hungary was reduced by 
71°5 per cent., the number of its inhabitants by 63-6 per cent. 
Mr. Huddleston is of opinion that, if the Hungarians were 
** entirely peaceable,” everything would be in perfect order. 

The official figures that I have quoted in this letter are probably 
very little known to your readers. Personally, I cannot see how 
the Hungarians can be expected, under the existing circumstances, 
to lie low.—Yours, etc., BoruMer-Botumer IX. 

Schloss Bothmer 

Post Kliitz i. Mecklenburg. 

May 3rd. 


{Mr. Huddleston did not say that, “if the Hungarians were 
entirely peaceable, everything would be in perfect order.” He 
said that ‘‘ President Masaryk himself would not be indisposed to 
come to some reasonable arrangement, which would even include 
territorial modifications, with Hungary, provided Hungary 
demonstrated its peaceful purpose.”” And he then went on to 





* See Birth Control News, January, 1929. 
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express the opinion that, “ if Hungary were entirely peaceable, 
and the two countries were on the best of relations, it would not 
really matter whether there were territorial modifications or not, 
for everything could be adjusted by economic treaties.” This is 
not asking the Hungarians to lie low. 

We do not think that the figures of Hungary’s losses are 
unfamiliar to our readers. We have discussed them more than 
once in these columns.—Eb. N.S.]} 


SLANG 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—Strange how lovers of accuracy in correcting one error 
perpetrate another! R. Weatherhead writes that ‘‘ cynosure ” 
originally applied to “the Pole or ‘Dog’ Star.” But of course 
the Dog Star is not the Pole Star, but Syrius in Canis Major, 
brightest of the stars, while the Pole Star is not particularly 

ight. 

oo to the subject of slang, with which G. W. Stonier deals 
so interestingly, may I suggest that he ignores the undoubted 
fashions in slang, which may be very short-lived? I have no 
difficulty whatever in believing that every one of the picturesque 
expressions for the various stages of intoxication which he quotes 
may have been more or less current at various periods and in 
certain perhaps limited circles. A slang word, like a ragtime song, 
may catch on for any period from a few weeks to several years, 
to be then superseded and forgotten. A year ago the lads amongst 
whom I work expressed their high approval by the phrase ‘* red- 
hot ”; three months later that was superseded by the expression 
“a knock-out.”” What expressions were used in other towns I 
know not. 

Rhyming slang is, I hear, more popular.with the Cockney than 
in the North, though I occasionally hear it. It originates with 
the humorist, who always hastens to translate his newer inspira- 
tions, which would otherwise be indeed unintelligible. Such slang 
may play a part in the development of more straiglitforward 
slang. There are probably persons who use the word “‘ loaf” 
as slang for ‘*‘ head” without realising that it is an abbreviation 
for the once-accepted rhyming slang ‘“* loaf of bread.” 

I myself can testify to the genuine use of “* alderman in chains ” 
for a turkey with sausages. But this belongs to the category 
of family slang.— Yours, etc., A. W. VALLANCE. 

May 4th. 





To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—Will you please allow us to inform the contributor of 
your delightful Miscellany on “Slang” that the anonymous 
Slang Dictionary, first published so long ago by this firm 
“and still to be seen occasionally on barrows,” is, in fact, still 
in print, and in demand, despite its comparative antiquity? 
According to the preface to the current edition, it first appeared 
seventy-one years ago, not sixty-five as your contributor states. 

Yours, etc., 


May 6th. CHATTO AND WINDUS. 


A QUESTION OF ACCURACY 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—If, as you suggest in your comment on my letter printed 
in your paper of April 27th, THe New SraresMAN may be 
described as a “‘ journal,” why do you and your printer invariably 
describe it as “*‘ A Weekly Review of Politics and Literature ” ? 
In an advertisement which appears in the current Life and Letters, 
you quote the Observer as saying, ‘“* THE NEw STATESMAN is one 
of the ablest weekly reviews in the world ’’—and the Saturday 
Evening Post as saying, ‘‘ Tue New SraTesMan is an English 
political and literary review that (sic) keeps closer,” etc. How 
can a review be a journal? A journal is, primarily, a book in 
Which we note down our daily receipts and expenses; thence 
& book in which we record our daily experience; and so, by 
analogy, a paper which prints reports of events as they occur. 
A review is a critical inspection, or stocktaking — a totally 
different matter. It is not a question of French or of pedantry ; 
the late Lord Northcliffe, who was neither French nor a pedant, 
had a very dusty answer for any of his collaborators who 
described the (let us say) Spectator as a journal, and I have not 
the slightest doubt of his “ correctitude ” in this matter, although 
I myself would be prepared to allow that the admirable Chronicle 
Which used to appear in the Annual Register is a journal, and one 
of the best. The word “ journalist ” I have always understood 
to connote a writer of ephemeral matter for immediate consump- 
tion as opposed to an “author” or “ writer” or “ critic.” 
Mr. Garvin, who deals so effectively with the fleeting hour, is 
undoubtedly a@ journalist (although I am sure that he would 


never call the Observer a “ journal”); Mr. Walkley was, as 
undoubtedly, a critic. 


As for the unfortunate word “ correctitude,” it does, as you 
say, appear in the latest Oxford dictionaries, but with the gloss : 
(c[orrect] behaviour). Mr. Bland used the word ‘ amazement,” 
therefore, with an assurance of its “correct behaviour” !! 
But the word, even in this limited meaning, did not figure in 
the Concise Oxford of 1914; it can scarcely have been a 
“perfectly good old Engish word,’ therefore, when Mr. Bland 
used it in 1918, nor can it, even now, be “ as well established as 
rectitude.” 

With what you say about “cutting” I largely agree. But 
there are certain other cases to be considered. ‘Our Own 
Correspondent’ in Paris, Rome or Berlin is often a widely 
known international figure (consider Blowitz, or Bourchier, or 
Morrison of the Times, to explore the files of no other journal) ; 
yet, in these days, he has generally to submit to the mutilation 
and distortion of his carefully considered judgments, not by his 
editor, who may not have seen his copy even, but by a roomful 
of sub-editors whose sole interest is to remove a certain number 
of inches from the galley. It is this practice which is driving 
** writers’ out of ** journalism.”’—I am, Sir, (not ‘* Yours, etc.,” 
but) Your obedient servant, C. K. Scorr MoncrieErFF. 

Rome, 

April 30th. 


[We see no difficulty whatever in calling TH—E NEw STATESMAN 
both a review and a journal. It seems that the farthest stretch 
which Mr. Scott Moncrieff will allow to the word “ journal ” 
is that of “‘ a paper which prints reports of events as they occur.” 
But long-established usage has taken it very much farther. 
Webster’s Dictionary includes amongst its meanings “a 
periodical”; ‘a magazine.” The New English Dictionary 
gives as one of the meanings of journal—*“ any periodical publi- 
cation containing news or dealing with matters of current interest 
in any particular sphere.” And we may cite Chambers’s Journal 
(founded in 1832), the Economic Journal (1891), the Hibbert 
Journal (1902), as periodicals which certainly do not confine 
themselves to reporting events. Mr. Scott Moncrieff may, if 
he likes, deny their right to their titles. We must deny his right 
(even if he is backed by the opinion of the late Lord Northcliffe) 
to arrest the march of the English language. As for “ journalist,” 
we are content with Webster’s definition—“ an editorial or other 
professional writer for a periodical ’—and the N.E.D.’s—* one 
who earns his living by editing or writing for a public journal or 
journals.” Mr. Walkley was undoubtedly a critic, but he was 
also undoubtedly a journalist. 

Is Mr. Scott Moncrieff, with his taste for precision, really happy 
in calling himself our ‘* obedient servant ’” ?—Eb. N.S.] 


A LITERARY METAPHOR. 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN, 


Sir,—Is it too late for an American reader to inquire whether 
it was not Disraeli who originated the (more striking than elegant) 
metaphor employed, as your correspondent, Professor Grierson, 
tells us in your issue of March 30th, by Alfred Austin when he 
assured Tennyson that he regarded captious critics as “ lice 
upon the locks of literature’? Did not Disraeli refer to 
Abraham Hayward as “the louse of literature ” ?—Yours, etc., 

Exeter, New Hampshire. M. M. F. 


FENG YU-HSIANG 
To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Feng Yu-hsiang may have much to his credit in the 
building of roads and houses. But is he, as a soldier, quite such 
a monument of virtue? The military history of China is not a 
closed book, and if Miss Kemp studies it carefully she will find 
that Feng’s deeds and policies invite a good deal of criticism. I 
venture to say that he has destroyed at least as much as he has 
constructed.—Yours, etc., A DB. Bs 

May 6th. 


Miscellany 


THE ACADEMY 


, | \HE present Academy is the most important and the 
least worth seeing of recent years. The half- 
hearted compromise with modern developments in 

art, which produced so queer a jumble at the last few 

exhibitions, has now been dropped. 1929 is definitely a 

retrogressive year, a bold demonstration of all that makes 

the institution a byword of contempt and ridicule. Weary, 
one presumes, of a regime of diluted stimulants, the 
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moribund invalid has made a delirious attempt at self- 
destruction. For we are presented not only with an array 
of pictures in the pure Academy tradition, but of extremely 
bad ones at that. It is as though the command had gone 
round to intending exhibitors that they should, quite 
literally, do their worst. 

By the manipulation of some inverted time-machine, we 
are given a glorification of out-of-date bad painting and 
bad taste. We are plunged into an age when Manet and 
Whistler, not to speak of Renoir and Cézanne, are yet 
unborn. The world is still a semi-primitive jungle, peopled 
by lions and long-horned cattle; but here and there we 
come across Paris conducting his mythological mannequin 
parade, or Susannah taking her bath. Sometimes a Scottish 
battalion marches past in anachronistic accoutrement, or 
some bluff old Elizabethans don their Clarksons and discuss 
the Spanish Main. Humanity still remains in its ceroplastic 
state—a collection of wax models decked out to illustrate 
the Court Journal and the Boy’s Own Paper. And these 
strange simulacra, whose entry and exit at Burlington House 
coincide with the arrival and departure of the cuckoo, 
form in the midst of London a veritable Cloud Cuckoo-Land 
of monstrous dreams and faded puerilities. 

Yet a few stalwart spirits sound a modern note. Fred 
Roe, in “S.0.S.,” shows us the wonders of wireless, and 
the still greater wonder of the gallant operator remaining 
horizontal in an oblique ship. Gerald Kelly advertises a 
very efficient brand of lawn-mowers, and Elsie D. Hewland 
popularises the microscope in the nursery. But for the 
most part, the imagination of this year’s exhibitors turns 
rather towards Wardour Street and the pseudo-archaic. 

‘““Night’s Candles are burnt out,” by John Keating, is 
the only “ problem-picture.” It attains with success the 
necessary incomprehensibility. But it is not well enough 
painted to make us care whether it deals with a scene from 
the history of the Irish Free State or The Hunting of the 
Snark. It is, indeed, the actual bad painting which is the 
chief feature of this year’s show. Academy drawing has 
usually been correct, at any rate. But a less experienced 
eye than that of the representative of the Tailor and Cutter 


could detect a lamentable falling off in that direction. Com- 
position seems utterly to have gone by the board. There 


are few well-constructed pictures, the artists being satisfied 
either with the photographic for landscapes and figure- 
groups, or the blockish dummy-pose for portraits. The 
faces are expressionless masks, little more than excuses 
for the laborious treatment of costumes. 

It is to these costumes—gentlemen’s uniforms and ladies’ 
dresses—that the greater part of average Academy talent 
is devoted, and probably the chief function served by the 
institution is the means it affords a painter of obtaining 
portrait commissions. Obviously it is simpler to con- 
centrate on the garments, and have done with the faces as 
quickly as possible. Matters of character and psychology 
can more easily be given a miss if a medal or a bouquet, the 
fold of a robe or the crease of a trouser, is rendered with 
convincing verisimilitude. But this virtuosity in detail 
only leads to the greater monotony of Academy portraiture 
viewed in the mass. And even here the impression of the 
factitious and the insincere remains; for the tradition 
followed is mainly that of Sargent, with the vivid charac- 
terisation of Sargent left out. There is the same garish, 
flashy treatment of drapery, but none of the dramatic facial 
expression, amounting often to caricature, which formed 
its appropriate apex and gave it unity in composition. 

Even Sir William Orpen, who usually manages to infuse 
some energy into this sort of work, seems to be getting 
tired, though his “‘ Earl of Meath ” has a little of the old fire. 
Sir John Lavery and A. J. Munnings have also lost their 


— ee 


former dash. For a good many years they have manfully 
shouldered, almost alone, the burden of keeping the 
Academy’s right to exist alive; but at last they have sunk 
beneath the task. The function of Atlas has now descended 
to Mr. and Mrs. Procter and Mrs. Laura Knight. Mr. and 
Mrs. Procter have evolved a reminiscence of Tintoretto 
into a livid, corpse-like convention for nudes and figure. 
studies. It is a clever mixture of the archaic and the 
modern, which had already found favour with the newer 
school of poster-artists, the pictorial equivalent of such 
claptrap as garden cities, higher thought and simple life, 
Mrs. Knight has also dallied with this Refrigorator School, 
but seems now to have plumped for warmer-blooded 
realistic studies of theatrical and circus life. There is little 
attempt at unity of colour or composition; brightness and 
crude naturalism are enough. As long as the British public 
delights in the humours of the Christmas pantomime jt 
will no doubt delight in Mrs. Knight’s straightforward, 
unimaginative pictures. Mrs. Knight as a modern and 
Mr. and Mrs. Procter as old masters may keep the popular 
illusion that the Academy has something to do with art 
alive for a few years more. 

It was hardly possible that a few good pictures should not 
get in, as it were by accident, among the twelve hundred; 
but whether it was worth hanging up the twelve hundred 
for their sake is another matter. A “ Portrait of a Man” 
by Augustus John, “ Sir Nigel Playfair ” by Richard Sickert 
* Blue and Silver” by David Muirhead, “* The Old Town " 
by Henry Bishop, the “ Lady at the Piano ” by Harold 
Knight—these may attract visitors who like going to hay- 
stacks for their needles. Perhaps with intense searching 
they may find a dozen really good canvases, which would be 
about one per cent. of the total. But they would be better 
advised to save their eighteen-pence. T. W. Earp. 


Drama 


MR. MILNE AND OTHERS 
M R.A. A. MILNE’S new play at the Haymarket is to 


me a welcome departure from his usual dramatic 

style. When Mr. Milne writes of contemporary 
society in comedy or drama his lack of reality is made 
peculiarly irritating by its thin disguise of a particular 
kind of topical middle-class jargon and a peculiarly local 
brand of humour. The fact that the jargon and slang 
are real in the sense that every decade and every coterie has 
its jargon, and that presumably Mr. Milne’s own kind of 
humorous chit-chat is to be found in some drawing-room 
or bachelor flat or night club, does not make up for the 
extreme tenuousness of human personality in his plays. 
In Mr. Milne’s plays the characters are either gentlemen of 
fantastics. The gentlemen are all Old Boys—judging from 
their extreme gentility and boringness—and since they are 
far too much alike to provide suflicient conflict for a drama, 
Mr. Milne has to introduce some “ fantastic ” character to 
oblige. The resulting mixture I have generally found to be 
not unpalatable, but rather like sweetened sawdust. This 
time, however, Mr. Milne has boldly written a play which 
does not even pretend to deal with real individuals but is 
a fantastic satire on the enthralling power of—what do 
you think ?—convention. 

Convention is something about which Mr. Milne ought to 
know a great deal, since his own writing—from his early 
articles in Punch to his verses for children and his plays 
for child-like adults—owes its success to a natural aptitude 
for observing the finer distinctions of convention among 
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the post-Forsyte society of England. Not that Mr. Milne 
in any way resembles Mr. Galsworthy—he is, on the contrary, 
our English Barrie—but he does partially portray a certain 
exterior of English life since the war, and those who see in 
our modern terror of Bolsheviks and of policemen evidences 
of a decline from the robust sturdiness of the Elizabethan 
and even the pre-war Englishman, will find confirmation 
rather than consolation in the ladies and gentlemen depicted 
by Mr. Milne in his writings. When the sense of decorum 
exceeds any other sense in a human society it produces 
writers like Mr. Milne; but it is an interesting example of 
how the artist in a writer, however repressed, will out, 
when one finds the docile Mr. Milne turning ever so slightly 
vindictive and actually writing a vinegary satire on the 
convention-ridden human mind. 

The Ivory Door is the door in the palace of a King of no 
date or time. Mr. Milne gives his play a prologue and an 
epilogue in order to make it quite clear that the action of 
his play is as eternal as human society. In his imaginary 
palace, whether a King enters the forbidden Ivory Door or 
not, whether he reappears or disappears, the results are 
always the same—namely, he is considered to be dead, 
because it is what everybody in the kingdom has always 
been taught, from childhood up, to be the consequences of 
entering the Ivory Door. Mr. Milne constructs his play 
very ingeniously. He shows us a King brave and inde- 
pendent enough to enter the Ivory Door. The King finds 
that it only leads to a back way out of the palace, but when 
he returns he is treated as an impostor, thrown out, and his 
successor is crowned King. There is no flaw in Mr. Milne’s 
logic, and he has written an extremely clever and amusing 
play. I wish I could leave it at that, but I must record 
that even here there is something irritating in Mr. Milne’s 
writing, a certain nagging felinity which reduces one’s 
enjoyment. The scenes in which the King’s nurse Anna 
appears are marked by this trait, and the nurse herself, 
although a minor character, leaves a distinctly unpleasing 
impression of perverse sensibility. Mr. Francis Lister as 
King Perivale and Miss Angela Baddeley as Princess Lilia 
did well with their roles, and Mr. Aubrey Hammond’s 
scenery struck the right note of play-box brightness. 

Mr. Reginald Denham is known as a young producer of 
talent, and in his production of Rope at the Ambassadors 
Theatre, he has shown that he possesses real discrimination 
as a judge of plays. Rope is by much the best “ thriller” I 
have seen in the theatre for years. It is a murder story 
suggested according to Mr. Patrick Hamilton, the author, 
by De Quincey’s famous Murder as a Fine Art, but it also 
owes something to the famous American murder by Leopold 
and Loeb. Two young men murder a friend to show what 
remarkably strong stuff they are made of, and they invite 
his father and some other friends to their flat to an informal 
supper party. The curtain rises in darkness, just after the 
murder, when they are putting the corpse into a chest 
which they lock. The leader of the two, cold-blooded, 
vain and self-possessed (played with great skill by Mr. 
Brian Ahearne) puts the key in his pocket, and says to his 
companion, whose nerve is a bit shaken, “ Granillo, we have 
committed the perfect murder.”” The boy was going to the 
Coliseum, nobody saw them meet him there, nobody saw 
them arrive in a taxi at their flat, and now their man-servant 
will shortly arrive, lay the supper, their friends will dine 
and after their departure they will motor to Oxford and, 
presumably, dispose of the corpse on the way. Then they 
discover that they have lost the boy’s Coliseum ticket, there 
isa violent row as it would be a clue sufficient to hang 
them, but fortunately for them, it is found in the passage 
outside the room. The man-servant arrives, and is instructed 
to lay the supper on the chest. ‘Then the guests arrive, and 


the fun begins. The plot is extraordinarily well worked out, 
and provides a series of real sensations. The last act is 
the best, and contains one of the finest pieces of pure 
dramatic invention (concerning the Coliseum ticket) that I 
have ever seen in any play. This incident is alone sufficient 
to show that the author, who, I understand, is a very young 
man, has real dramatic talent. As an evening’s enter- 
tainment Rope would be hard to beat, but it is also superior 
to many more pretentious plays, both dramatically and in 
tic quality of its dialogue. The play is also unusually well 
cast, and Mr. Ernest Milton, in the part of the exotic poet, 
Rupert Cadell, has a part which enables him to exhibit his 
particular talents to their very best advantage. 

It is difficult to know what to say about Miss Clemence 
Dane’s Mariners in which Miss Sybil Thorndike is now appear- 
ing at Wyndham’s Theatre. Miss Clemence Dane is so 
evidently serious and capable, and it is to her credit that she 
really attempts to grapple with real people and real problems. 
To some extent the production was injurious to her play, 
because the choir practice of the first act was treated too 
farcically, and the characters of the Vicar and of his accom- 
panist were exaggerated to a point that made them hardly 
recognisable in the second act, when they had to appear as 
ordinary human beings who one night meet “in a country 
village within an hour of London.” But Miss Clemence 
Dane is solely responsible for the radical defect of the play, 
and that is the clumsy and inexpressive dialogue which 
mars all the chief scenes and is at its weakest exactly when 
felicity of expression at critical moments of the drama 
is most needed. Her people and her situations are just 
credible, but only just. If Miss Dane could have put the 
right words into their mouths at the emotional crises, if 
she could have written with that irresistible spontaneous 
rhythm and that truth of expression which was necessary 
to move us, then Mariners might have been a successful 
play, but as it is I fear that it must be regarded as a failure. 
It should be added that Miss Sybil Thorndike has a part 
which suits her especial temperament and abilities better 
than any in which I have seen her for some time, and this 
may help the play to hold the stage for a time. Miss Alison 
Leggatt gave a very clever performance as Joan Shepperley 
and Mr. Casson was admirable as the Rev. Benjamin Cobb. 

J. B.-W. 


THE LOCUSTS 
H': in the middle of this rain-forest we did not 


expect to see the locusts at all. Since 1927 they 
have been raging up and down through Africa, 
but it is always with the arid and semi-arid regions that 
one associates them. ‘They come swooping out of the 
Kalahari across the veldt; they descend once in a while as 
a plague launched out of the desert upon Egypt or Algeria; 
always out of a land of next to no vegetation to a land 
of a little more. Lately they made their appearance in 
Kenya, on the cleared or naturally bare uplands, and smote 
capriciously here and there. They swept round the flanks 
of Kilimanjaro over the great empty prairie that reaches 
across from Voi. Flights of them began to be reported 
from nearer the coast, but still we on our high island of 
dense rain-forest looked to see no more than a few stragglers 
at the most. The local Wa-Bondei remembered no visita- 
tion. And, we said to ourselves, even if they do come in 
force, they will be lost in these vast towering masses of 
foliage; they will make no visible impression on these 
piled billions upon billions of leaves. 
Then, one afternoon when men were beginning to think 
longingly of the rains, the locusts came. It was windless 
and hot, the foreground of the world sucked clean of colour 
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by the vertical glare, and the deep green of the forest on 
the opposite mountain masked by the interposed curtain 
of streaming sunlight. It was the drowsiest hour of the 
day, when even the bulbuls cease chirruping and the 
clamorous red and grey squirrels hold their peace. Noonday 
in an English wood is sleepy silent; here on the equator 
it is a time of drugged and stricken stillness, with but one 
voice calling, calling as if in a dream, the nodding indeter- 
minate cooing of the tambourine dove. 

The native labourers, who start at seven and work without 
a break till their afternoon meal, were thinking about 
going home. “ Nzige,” someone said as he passed. I looked, 
and there were three or four coming up from the direction 
of the sun, not hastily, moving as thistledown moves. 
They resembled thistledown, too, in the way their gauzy 
wings took the light, showing no colour, but only a 
brightness. Pretty things. They were prettier still when 
they had passed on and put me between the sun and them, 
now transformed to creatures of a lovely, strong, yet delicate 
pink. I looked across the valley, and through a gap in 
the wooded ridge they were pouring in a dense cloud; 
just as sometimes, when there is a sea-fog on the Sussex 
coast and a south-west wind, you may see the murk pent 
behind the Downs and pouring over the saddlebacks to 
evaporate on the northern side. But these locusts did 
not evaporate. 

Far away metallic whitish clouds were massing for the 
usual afternoon threat of a thunder-shower. Dark bars 
and smudges moved across them; more swarms of locusts, 
far denser in proportion than the smoky whorls of gnats 
dancing over a summer tree-top. 

Quite suddenly, in the forest clearings, the air was thick 
with locusts. At first they made a beautiful sight. It was 
best if one lay back so as to get the bright creatures against 
the cloudless blue. Their exquisite pink was exactly that 
of pelicans against a radiant Egyptian sky; they made 
me think of a great flock I saw once very far above the 
Fayum Lake; and again of thousands of pelicans collected 
over Lake Idko for their northward migration, and drawn 
so high above the earth in a vortex of their own contriving 
that their gross forms had become wholly etherialised by 
distance, and they seemed nothing more ponderable than 
wheeling flecks of splendour. 

These pleasurable impressions lasted only a few moments 
before they were blotted out by mere numbers. It is, 
indeed, true that the locusts darkened the sun, not with a 
familiar dimming as of a passing cloud, but as with the 
first adumbration of an eclipse. So doing, they robbed 
themselves of their own beautiful reflections of the sunlight. 
Swiftly they became unpleasant, overwhelming, a portent, 
an oppression, an affliction, a misery. They blurred and 
blotted out the familiar lines of the landscape; they drove 
onwards like a furious blizzard, each flake a hurtling body 
three inches long. The myriad infinitesimal rustlings of 
their wings flooded the world with a kind of muted roaring. 
All the small birds, even the copper-headed swallows 
foraging for their nestlings, abandoned the attempt to fly 
through the overcrowded air, and disappeared as completely 
as if they had ceased to exist. The locusts took possession 
of the air and the earth. 

It is not to be expected that all I have to say of their 
destructive powers will be believed. But then it is not 
possible for any real conception to be formed of their 
numbers. I know that this swarm was at least two miles 
in width; and as for the height to which it extended above 
the ground, through binoculars locusts could be seen in 
dense numbers up to the limit of visibility. For three 
hours they poured in upon us. They travelled at not less 
than eight miles an hour, and averaged one to every cubic 





yard of air. That works out at twenty-five thousand million 
locusts. 

Further, the locust is an untidy, and at its first onset g 
most wasteful, feeder. It is as likely to bite at the stem 
of a leaf as at the tip. At first, few settled on the ground, 
They clouded the trees with their bodies, and so encrusted 
them that the foliage was often completely hidden. I declare 
to you that the hue of an entire hillside was changed from 
green to pink. Here and there small branches snapped 
from nothing more than the unaccustomed weight. The 
destruction was unbelievably rapid. A tree would first 
begin to appear frayed at the edges; then its outermost 
twigs bent and collapsed, giving an air of sad and hopeless 
dishevelment; shortly, the whole bulk of the tree began 
to look transparent; in the end it stood wholly leafless— 
even an evergreen tree that, in its bulk and the immensity 
of its canopy, had seemed as permanent and unconquerable 
as the mountain on which it grew, and through the wreck 
new unguessed vistas of forest and valley became visible. 

The hordes of locusts slept on the scene of devastation. 
In the morning, when the sun warmed them to action, they 
abandoned the bare branches. They collected on the 
ground, battening on the withering debris of their first 
careless onslaught the day before. The entire earth heaved 
and crawled with them. The working of their jaws was 
distinctly audible. Their droppings littered the ground 
and collected into miniature drifts in the hollows. Actually, 
the multitude of them fouled and darkened the water in 
the streams. A faintly acrid smell tainted the air. The 
maize shambas standing high in ear were eaten to the 
ground. The young sweet potatoes and cassava were 
damaged beyond recovery. In a morning the whole year’s 
coffee crop was lost, as the bunches of sweet-smelling white 
flowers disappeared. 

Meanwhile, it became apparent that the balance of 
nature was striving to reassert itself. Cranes came in 
flocks, and adjutant storks, and a dozen kinds of raptorial 
birds. Buzzard and gypohierax, long-crested hawk-eagle, 
kite, falcon, sparrowhawk, and ashy kestrel, all took their 
share in the destruction. They could be seen reaching out 
and catching the locusts with their feet and transferring 
them to their bills in the air. The corvultures gorged them- 
selves. Even the black-shouldered kingfishers, small as 
they are, tackled the locusts, smashing them into impotence 
on the branch of a tree. Strangest of all were the insect 
foes of the locusts. Two kinds of wasps never seen before 
appeared suddenly in numbers, and began frantically to 
dig holes in the ground. Bulking less than a quarter of the 
locusts, they stung their unwieldy prey into a state of 
paralysis, oviposited on them, and poked them underground. 

Soon after noon on the second day we realised that the 
wasps had gone. An hour later the departure of the locusts 
became apparent. They rose purposefully, as if they knew 
quite well whither they were bound. They left behind ruin, 
an emptiness of green never seen or imagined possible in 
this world of foliage; underfoot, nothing but a few withered 
blades; overhead, bare twigs; and for the natives famine, 
eked out with ancient mahogo, till next harvest. Almost 
certainly the locusts will return again and again. To all 
appearances the various destructive agencies have been 
of no effect. Men’s hopes are centred rather in the rains, 
which will induce the growth of a kind of fungus on the 
locusts, and so kill them wholesale. 

More horrible than the general desolation was to see 
the progressive undoing of some individual tree that one 
knew as a friend. To watch it successively frayed, ravaged, 
poverty-stricken, and at last stripped utterly bare, was 
like seeing in swift epitome the unhappy ageing of some 
human creature. E. R. Morroucu. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Fanfrolico Press has issued a special edition of 
T Byron’s Manfred (42s.), decorated by Frederick 
Carter, with an introduction by the artist. The 
introduction strikes me as far better than the illustrations, 
which are influenced by Blake. Fuseli once said that 
“Blake was damned good to steal from,” and steal he did 
himself. But Blake is not easy to steal from; and as others 
of these illustrations show, the artist in this case is not 
close enough to Blake in feeling to handle vigorously and 
independently what he has borrowed. 
* * * 


Let me turn to his preface. It contains the interesting 
suggestion that out of the Romantic revival, ‘‘ which grew 
so strangely from the Gothic fantasies of the 18th Century,” 
ought to have grown & movement something more like the 
Elizabethan, ‘‘ had its nucleus of imagination and dramatic 
intention come to fruition...” “* Underlying the tawdry 
element of horror and mystery in Manfred,” says Mr. 
Frederick Carter, ‘‘ Goethe rightly divined the first statement 
of a modern consciousness. This play postulated the new 
world of disasters, and conflicts that traditional morality 
could not apprehend, much less could it answer when they 
questioned. Byron revealed himself in it as the Marlowe 
of the new poetic drama. A baffled Marlowe because he 
ignored the stage and the mime. Hence the form of dramatic 
impulse he had discovered could not integrate itself. Never- 
theless, Byron was the clearest exponent of the dramatic 
soul of his age, striving to discover the moral ecstasy and the 
new moral orientation which is its absolution. After this 
hint of a solution to its mysterious passion, the whole of the 
19th Century fumbled in vain search for the tragic synthesis 
until Nietzsche appeared. The poets fell from their poetry 
at the breath of the stage as romanticism degenerated into 
melodrama. Poesy exhausted itself, signifying its intensity 
only in the passion of the lyric. And thus Manfred remains 
a drama in the void, a lyrical symbolisation of pain that 
escapes emptiness only by personal acuity with which the 
despairing knowledge of a new responsibility is cast in the 
face of a blank objective world.” 

ok * * 


After I had read the play I felt how very much better 
Byron’s poetry would have been under Elizabethan instead 
of 18th Century conditions; even how greatly improved 
Manfred would have been had he mixed in London with the 
literary set round Coleridge and Lamb, instead of that which 
had its centre at Holland House. Not only the theme, but 
the spirit of Manfred struck me as Elizabethan, and its 
failure as due neither to lack of energy nor its fundamental 
conception, but to the poverty of its diction. Its ecstasy 
in a sense of terrified guilt, its half-faith in magic and the 
occult, in an unhallowed necromancy, and the challenge 
Which it threw down to religion and society, seemed to 
belong to that age rather than its own. I was fumbling 
after the idea that Byron was an Elizabethan born out of 
his proper time, when Mr. Carter’s edition of Manfred 
reached me. True, we should not have had Don Juan, but 
his greatness would have appeared then in the realm of 
exalted poetry, where, as it was, he missed his mark. 
We know that he himself was a Renaissance character, 
both in his flamboyant self-assertion and in his defiance of 
social morality. Manfred was written out of the turmoil of 
his feelings for his half-sister. ‘‘ It was the Staubbach and 
the Jungfrau and something else more than Faustus which 
made me write Manfred,” he wrote, meaning that incestuous 
passion; and of one of his critics, he says to Murray in a 


letter, “‘ It had a better origin than he can devise or divine, 
for the soul of him.” This origin was perfectly obvious to 
many, however. When Manfred was published, “ nothing 
could have saved Augusta in the eyes of the whole world ” 
(Mrs. Villiers, who is writing, means society) ‘“ but want of 
faith in his veracity ”—a very unfounded disbelief, Lord 
Lovelace adds. ‘‘ No avowal can be more complete,” she 
continues. “It is too barefaced for her friends to attempt 
to deny the allusion.” 
* * * 


What happens in our imagination when we utter the 
word Byronic? If you are the sort of person who thinks 
in pictures, that word will call up first the image of a 
figure, balefully impressive, wrapped in a cloak, against a 
background of storm or mountain grandeur; his attitude 
is suggestive of defiance and despair; his hair and necktie, 
ruffled in the wind, are symbolic of the passions sweeping 
through his soul. He is alone; others—men and women— 
are such pigmies compared with him that their love cannot 
comfort nor their hate disturb him. His noble birth is a 
symbol of aristocracy of soul. His superiority repels and 
attracts, ‘‘and where he looks a gloom pervades the air.” 
He is a rebel against all restraint. Such a figure might be 
impressive if the nature of things permitted any human 
being to stand in this posture for long—and if he was not 
so obviously conscious of spectators. There are two things 
to note about this Byronic personage—that it has affiliations 
with a common type of day-dream, and with other literary 
types which preceded it. Byron did not invent the 
melancholy impressive man, any more than Shakespeare 
invented the Hamlet type. He is a popular phantom who 
has appeared in English literature from time to time. 

* * * 


Professor Schiicking has shown (Character Problems in 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Uarrap) that ‘“‘ When Shakespeare 
wrote Hamlet—in 1601—the ‘ melancholy type ’ was almost 
a fashionable figure. At that time anyone who wished to 
cut a really distinguished figure pulled his black hat with 
the long black plume far over his face, wore a long black 
cloak, and posed, wherever possible, with his arms crossed 
over his chest. Those wishing to appear as ‘ coming of a 
noble family’ not only adopted, like the visitors in 
Auerbach’s cellar, a ‘ proud and discontented’ mien, but 
also spread round themselves the sublime and sombre 
halo which surrounds the victim of melancholy.” ‘* Why 
so melancholy?” people asked when they wished to be 
particularly polite. In a contemporaneous play, Thomas 
Lord Cromwell, a gentleman of rank changes places with 
his servant and asks him how he now feels. 

My nobility is wonderful melancholy. 

like to be melancholy ? 
The type disappears for a while, but he crops up again in 
the mid-eighteenth century, with his appropriate scenery of 
tombs, moonlight, and yew or cypresses, in the works of the 
Rev. Edward Young, whose European fame was hardly 
less than it was among their countrymen, engrafting thus 
in France the godt du sombre, which was to prepare the way 
for Chateaubriand’s popularity. René resembled so closely 
the Byronic type that Chateaubriand thought Byron had 
copied him. There is no evidence of this. They had both 
condensed the phantom from the ambient air; the same air 
that nourished the powerful but lamentably ill-regulated 
imagination of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
* * * 

But the important fact to hold to in criticising Byron is 
that the Byron attitudes—and in Manfred this is most 
clearly seen—were not poses adopted to impress, or win 
popularity, but primarily dramatisations of genuine conflicts 
in himself. AFFABLE Hawk. 


The answer is: 
Is it not most gentleman- 
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THE GALLIPOLI LANDING 
The Official History of the Gallipoli Campaign. 


C. F. ASspInaALL-OGLANDER. Vol. 1. 
Maps, 4s. 6d. 


Fourteen years have passed since the landing on Gallipoli. 
Every event of that fatal morning of April 25th, 1915, stands out, 
no doubt, in the memory of those who took part in it as vividly 
as though it had happened only yesterday ; but it has required the 
process of time, the sorting out of evidence, the publication, on 
our side, of the official Australian history, books by Sir Ian 
Hamilton and others, and, above all, an authoritative account 
of the matter from the enemy’s point of view, written by Liman 
von Sanders himself, to set the whole tragic adventure in its 
true proportions. It has not diminished in the process. It 
remains, and will remain, one of the most gallant and dramatic 
feats of arms ever accomplished, even in those historic waters. 

It remains also a British failure of the first magnitude. It 
remains a story of lost opportunities—of fumblings and hesitations 
at home when prompt judgment was required ; of hasty decisions 
taken on the spot when time for consideration was most needed ; 
of splendid, even headlong gallantry where the opposition was 
strongest ; and an inexplicable inertia where there was nothing to 
prevent what might have been a decisive advance. If the Navy 
had succeeded in landing the Australian covering force at the 
place intended on “ Brighton beach,” instead of in the difficult 
country a mile further north; if the landing on “ Y ” beach, 
which completely surprised the Turks, had been exploited as it 
should have been, and the defenders of Helles taken in the rear; 
if Sir Ian Hamilton, who saw this mistake, had had the courage 
to interfere instead of waiting for General Hunter-Weston’s reply 
to his messages—if any of these things had been done, we must 
have won. But the list of “if’s” might be prolonged inter- 
minably. As the author of this official British history very frankly 
remarks, “no part of the operation was free from calamitous 
mistakes, and Fortune seldom smiles on a force that neglects 
its opportunities.” 

General Aspinall-Oglander, in this first volume, takes the story 
only down to the second battle of Krithia. In effect, therefore, 
it is the story of the landing. But he begins with a survey of the 
diplomatic situation at the outbreak of the European War, when 
the Turkish Government was watching for a suitable opportunity 
to join the Central Powers. Most of this is beyond dispute, 
though many readers will think that he lets down our Ambassador 
at Constantinople very lightly. Probably no other resident in the 
Near East was so credulous as to be in doubt about the intention 
of the Turks up to within a few hours of the final break! There 
follows an admirably clear account of the initiation of the cam- 
paign—the appeal for help from Russia, Mr. Churchill’s eager 
response, Lord Kitchener’s “ stickiness,” the familiar clash 
between the “ Eastern” and ‘“ Western” schools of thought, 
and finally the appearance of that astonishing and still inexplicable 
condition of mental drift in regard to the Dardanelles, which led 
the British Government almost imperceptibly through a long 
series of decisions and counter-decisions, until it found itself at 
last committed to the one policy which everyone had agreed at 
the outset was impossible and absurd—which, indeed, it had been 
axiomatic, ever since Admiral Duckworth’s failure a hundred 
years before, to regard as absurd—the policy of an unaided naval 
attack upon the straits. Of that unfortunate undertaking 
General Aspinall-Oglander gives a mercifully brief account. It 
came nearer to success than might have been supposed. A single 
row of twenty mines had been overlooked by our sweepers, and 
these few mines destroyed four warships in a period of about 
twenty minutes. It was an unlucky incident, one of many in 
this campaign; but it is difficult to see what lasting advantage 
would have been gained if those mines had never existed—except 
to rub in once more the neglected lesson of the Duckworth fiasco. 
This was on March 18th. The Turks, thus forewarned, had a 
clear month in which to complete their defences. 

Sir Ian Hamilton arrived at Tenedos from London on 
March 17th. He knew very little of the forces at his disposal, 
of the strength of the enemy, or of the character of the theatre 
of war—on all of which points, as General Aspinall-Oglander 
remarks with quiet irony, he should, according to Field Service 
Regulations, have been given “ detailed information.” Instead, 


By Brig.-General 
Heinemann. 15s. 


his whole store of information consisted of ‘* Lord Kitchener's 
instructions, a handbook of the Turkish army, dated 1912, a 
pre-war report on the Dardanelles defences, and a map which 





subsequently proved inaccurate.” Moreover, he had been com- 
pelled, in the hurry, to leave his staff behind, with orders to join 
him later. His first important decision—and a good one—was to 
transfer his base to Alexandria. We need not follow General 
Aspinall-Oglander through the weeks of preparation which 
followed. His only criticism of the commander of the expedition 
at this stage is a negative one. He should have appealed for 
more troops. He was about to embark on an unexpectedly 
difficult enterprise, 3,000 miles from England, with no adequate 
reserve. But Lord Kitchener was Sir Ian’s former Commander. 
in-Chief in South Africa; he had seen him “ reply to an officer's 
appeal for reinforcements by taking half his troops away from 
him ”; and now, “‘ with perhaps mistaken loyalty,” he “ could 
not bring himself to make an unwelcome demand for troops which 
after all might never be needed.” 

And so we come to April 25th, the date of the landing. And 
here it is difficult to overpraise General Aspinall-Oglander’s clear- 
ness and impartiality as an historian. Amateur critics have 
suggested that Sir Ian Hamilton made a mistake in dividing his 
forces, and especially that he should have attacked in force at 
Bulair, on the neck of the peninsula, thus cutting off the Turkish 
garrison from its line of retreat by land. General Aspinall- 
Oglander points out—not for the first time, but more clearly than 
anyone else has done—that the main Turkish strength was con- 
centrated at Bulair in anticipation of an attack, and that the 
valuable element of surprise would have been entirely lacking 
there. Liman von Sanders himself spent the whole day of 
April 25th at Bulair, waiting for an attack that never came, and 
grudgingly doling out reinforcements to the real danger points, 
He had two divisions there, whereas, as we now know, there was 
only one division to defend all the beaches southward! The 
reasons for our failure are not to be found in the plan of attack, 
but in the manner in which it was carried out. As to that, this 
official history seems to leave the facts beyond dispute. 

General Aspinall-Oglander begins with Anzac. Rising to the 
occasion, he gives a vivid little pen-picture of that memorable 
landing—the tow-boats approaching the shore in the grey light of 
dawn, crowded with eager young soldiers, few of whom had ever 
been under fire, the dead silence from those mysterious hills in 
front, the confusion when it was discovered they had drifted 
so far north, the alarm on shore, the hurried landing all in a heap 
amid a hail of bullets, and the mad rush up the hillside, different 
units all mixed together, and across the gullies beyond, until one 
party even stood upon the top of what was later called Scrubby 
Knoll, and gazed down upon the Narrows, three and a half miles 
away—the farthest point, as it turned out, to be reached by any 
Allied troops. This is a fine piece of description. It owes a 
great deal to the lively narrative of Mr. C. E. W. Bean, in the 
Australian official history; but the British official historian is to 
be congratulated upon having made such good use of the available 
material. 

The landing at ‘** Y * beach, next to the southward, is the subject 
of the strongest criticism contained in this book. The Turks 
were not expecting us here; there was no opposition. We know 
from enemy records that the British troops who went ashore at 
this point, and sat down quietly for the rest of the day, actually 
outnumbered all the defenders south of Achi Baba! The com- 
manding officer sent occasional messages to General Hunter- 
Weston, it is true; but he got no answers. Sir Ian Hamilton 
saw, but did nothing. After that * heartbreaking 7 failure—as 
General Aspinall-Oglander rightly calls it—it is hard to criticise 
the troops at ** W ” beach, who were content to hold their positions 
intact against an enemy whom, if they had only known in, they 
outnumbered by six to one. And it may be added, if only in 
parenthesis, that the conduct of the two Turkish infantry batta- 
lions and one company of engineers who, from dawn on the 25th 
until help reached them, alone defended these five beaches, 
blufling at some and putting up a deadly defence at others, 
compels admiration. The desperate struggle at “ V” beach and 
the heroic attempt to land troops in sufficient numbers from the 
River Clyde closes the account. The writer is here at his best : 
we get something equally different from the cold prose of official 
narratives and the mock-heroics of excited war-correspondents. 

Thus, the landings were made, and the Allied forces settled 
down to begin, in the following month, the siege of what procs 
rapidly becoming “a veritable fortress.” The official —_ 
leaves it there. The campaign, as he truly remarks, had wit- 
nessed on the part of all the belligerents a heroism and self- 
sacrifice that reached the topmost pinnacle of human endeavour. 
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It also witnessed some remarkable examples of human failure. 
We have not followed him into details—the deplorable failure of 
the arrangements for the wounded, for instance—but enough 
has been said to indicate the great value of this outspoken and 
authoritative record. It is written with a restraint which only 
adds to its impressiveness, while never mincing its words nor 
attempting to gloss over any failure. As a history of the landings 
it seems to leave nothing more to be said. 


CLASSICAL SCULPTURE 


Classical Sculpture. By A. W. Lawrence. Cape. 15s. 


There was a certain levity about Mr. Lawrence’s first book, 
Later Greek Sculpture, that disturbed serious students of classical 
antiquity. With a blithe disregard of monumental evidence, he 
denied the existence of an Alexandrian school of sculpture in the 
Hellenistic age, he brushed aside the Etruscans as a factor in 
the formation of Roman Republican art, and tossed individual 
works of art up and down the centuries with the careless abandon 
of a postman sorting parcels. But perhaps there was a certain 
excuse for this flighty behaviour; it is difficult, after all, to 
take Hellenistic art in a very solemn spirit, and as authorities 
of equal weight are still in violent disagreement over chronology 
and other fundamentals, some elasticity is permissible, and even 
inevitable. Moreover, it could not be denied that Mr. Lawrence 
was exceedingly well informed; and anyone who _ produces 
quantities of fresh material, however he arranges it, deserves all 
our gratitude. 

The new book is more ambitious in scope and more cautious 
in treatment. ‘‘ To provide an up-to-date statement of what is 
known on pagan Greek and Roman sculpture ”’ is Mr. Lawrence’s 
intention; and he seeks to avoid controversial topics as far as 
possible, which is no doubt wise in a general handbook of this 
kind. Mr. Lawrence also states, without justifying, his omissions : 
Etruscan art in its entirety, and terra-cotta work, even when 
life-size. His illustrations are intended to be fullest where the 
material is least familiar, and vice versa ; thus the Elgin marbles 
occupy a relatively small space in his scheme, since photographs 
of the whole are easily and cheaply obtained. 

The arrangement of the book somewhat resembles that of a 
larger and more elaborate work which appeared almost at the 
same time—Miss Richter’s The Sculpture and Sculptors of the 
Greeks. Discussions of technique and materials, of sources of 
knowledge, of the historical significance of classical art and of 
its purpose and content, are dealt with in separate chapters, 
instead of being introduced, often in a rather awkward and 
haphazard way, into the main narrative of the chronological 
development. Even if it involves examining the same object 
twice over from different points of view, this modern method 
has many scientific and practical advantages. Among these 
incidental subjects are chapters on copies, on deities and their 
attributes, and on ancient dress—a happy idea, which greatly 
increases the utility of the book as a work of reference. 

The best that we can say of the illustrations is that they are 
reasonably plentiful and embrace a larger number of less-known 
pieces than is usual in popular books of this class; but a rather 
large proportion are black and smudgy, especially in the archaic 
section. This is regrettable, for it is here that Mr. Lawrence, 
with his apparent lack of interest in early art, has been tempted 
to economise, with the result that important archaic pieces like 
the Prinias goddess and horsemen frieze, the Corfu Gorgon 
pediment, and ivories from Nimrud, Camiros and Ephesos appear 
only in amateurish line-drawings which convey practically no 
impression of their style. The choice and juxtaposition of 
objects also strike us upon occasion as capricious. One wonders 
what the Cypriote statue in New York is doing opposite the 
west pediment from Aigina; perhaps it is introduced as a 
drunken Helot. And why reproduce the Tyrannicides as dis- 
figured by that ridiculous Scopaic head? The individual objects 
mentioned in the text are ingeniously introduced, so that a 
catalogue-like effect is avoided; and on the whole we think 

Mr. Lawrence sees them and arranges them in a reasonable 
perspective. But there are surprising aberrations now and 
then: for instance, Mr. Lawrence says that it is “ generally 
believed” that the Leconfield Aphrodite is an original by 
Praxiteles. That is not true; whether or no Furtwiingler was 
right in his enthusiastic discovery of the master’s handiwork at 
Petworth, he has few followers nowadays. Possibly Mr. Lawrence's 

















Mr. Pepys and Neil Gwynn 
in Whitehall 


NELL—Hola, Mr. Pepys, Sir, I vow ’tis monstrous pleasant 
to see an old face in this strange new world that London 
seemeth to be. 


PEPYs—Why, if ’tis not pretty witty Nell of the “ King’s 
House ”— 


neELL—And of the King’s palace in this same Whitehall, 
an’t please you to remember, Sir. But what think ye of 
your former haunts ? 


pepys—’Faith, Mistress Nelly—the Admiralty seems a 
mighty odd place in these times, and no fit habitat fora 
serious-minded man who would fain serve the State in 
a becoming manner. 


NELL—Odd’s fish, man, be not so portentous—what in 
Heaven’s name did your Worship find to disquiet you? 


pepys—lIn sober truth, Mistress, you will scarce credit me 
when I tell you that I found room upon room full of pretty 
jades who were hammering and tinkling on little foolish 
machines as if their lives depended on’t. 


NELL—S’ death, Sir, since when has good Master Pepys 
sighed at the sight of a pretty face? Is there no more to’t? 


pEpys—Am I not telling you, Mistress? Do not inter- 
rupt me, prithee. Presently, the hour of one o’ the clock 
being come, the hussies sallied out to the Mall. 


NELL—And what then ? 


pepys—To be sure I followed one of them—as pert and 
well-nigh as pretty a piece as thou thyself—and was about 
to accost her, when she leapt suddenly with surpassing 
agility on to a vast towering monster of mechanical pro- 
gress that thundered down the street and bore her for ever 
from my reach and expectations. 


NELL (laughing)—Sir, I begin to understand your dis- 
temper. Even the gallantest pair of human legs cannot 
compete with petrol. 


pepys—Is that how the devil which propels these engines 
is named, then ? 


NELL—Devil quotha. ‘Tis but a simple volatile spirit, Sir, 
that shall do no harm to any man—nor woman neither. 


pepys—Nay, Mistress Nelly. Talk not to me of simple 
volatile spirits—thou wert one thyself and, as I well 
remember me, didst harm to all of us—especially in the 
heart. My wife, poor wretch, was quite put out about it. 


NELL—Your understanding, Sir, has not kept pace with 
your heart, meseemeth, for I spoke of a rarer spirit than 
that which inhabited poor Nelly’s breast—aye—or any 
woman’s. Tis the true elixir of these quick-moving times. 


prpys—In sooth, mistress, too quick-moving for my taste. 
But how call you the alchemists who prepare this essence ? 


NELL—Truly, Sir, they be as various as a flighty woman’s 
moods — but only one, like your Worship’s wife, gives 
lasting satisfaction. ”Tis but a little word and rhymes 
with mine own name. Come bedtime to-night, you may 
set it in your diary—SHELL. 
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submission to Furtwiingler’s judgment in this instance is a sort 
of amende honorable for having stigmatised the Meisterwerke in 
his bibliography as “ glib and uncritical.” Again, Mr. Lawrence’s 
treatment of Roman portraiture under the Republic is made 
obsolete by the researches of Kaschnitz and Sieveking; his 
Delos school cannot be made responsible for the entire complex 
phase with all its various interwoven strands, especially when 
we are invited to compare the Arringatore with the Dioscurides. 
Mr. Lawrence must excuse us if we fail completely to note the 
resemblance. 

Mr. Lawrence is at his best when describing a well-known work 
like the Laocoén; he sees his object with a fresh and unprejudiced 
eye and records his impressions with vivacity. The fact that 
he sometimes misinterprets his evidence and gets his picture a 
little out of drawing does not seriously impair the value of a 
readable and on the whole reliable book. 


ELOQUENCE 
The Life of Annie Besant. 


15s. 
Bryan. By M.R. WerNER. Cape. 15s. 

The biographer of Annie Besant labours under two serious 
disadvantages. First, there is the fact that the earlier and far 
more interesting half of her career has been told by Dr. Besant 
herself, in an autobiography that is almost the only one of her 
books to be described as generally readable; and secondly, 
there is the fact that the material for the forty years since her 
transition from secularism to occultism is made up, to a large 
extent, of miserable and fantastic controversy, personal and 
other, relating to the Theosophical Society and its offshoots. 
Mr. Geoffrey West, however, is well equipped for a difficult task. 
His short sketch in the Representative Women series was an 
excellent piece of condensation. Here, in a volume of rather 
less than 300 pages, we have a documented record of the astonish- 
ing activities which, spread over fifty-five years, have caused 
Annie Besant to be regarded as the most singular product of 
modern England. 

To the story of the first forty years Mr. West adds a good many 
relevant details. He gives, for example, a sharp little picture 
of the Rev. Frank Besant, vicar of Sibsey in the Fens, whose 
views and character had much to do with the development of 
his wife into the militant atheist of the Bradlaugh period. It is 
plain enough that Annie Besant could not have remained in 
the secularist fold. She made to Bradlaugh the rather startling 
statement that for ten years out of the thirteen during which 
they had worked together she had been dissatisfied with her 
position—a revelation which supports the familiar thesis that 
personal loyalty or dependence has been a major influence in 
Dr. Besant’s life as propagandist. None the less it remains a 
mystery that the woman who fought her own way to freedom, 
and for many years wrote and spoke with a straightforward 
rationality that no one could have excelled, should have passed 
directly into the murk of the Secret Doctrine. Mr. West follows 
her adventures with scrupulous fairness. He seldom indulges 
in irony, and he contrives to relate without a smile the making of 
the Krishnamurti cult, the establishment of ‘ Co-masonry,” 
and the formation of the Liberal Catholic Church. 

On the whole his method is the most effective that could have 
been chosen, since it will be almost impossible for an average 
intelligent person to read through the book (including the summary 
of theosophical doctrine at the end) without realising how cool 
and conclusive a job the author has done. He has attempted only 
a brief account of Dr. Besant’s political activity in India, with 
its many turns; nor has he described the effects of that activity 
upon Dr. Besant’s work in higher education. And when he 
asserts that if India, upon gaining her freedom, should choose to 
remain within the British Empire, ‘‘ then to Mrs. Besant—one 
might almost say to Mrs. Besant alone—will the credit be due,” 
he permits himself to fall into a truly Besantine fantasy. 

There is, when all is said, only one way in which to treat 
the life of Annie Besant after her fifteen years as social crusader 
in England, and that is as the life of an orator. She is a com- 
plete rhetorician, curiously remote and impersonal; her un- 
resting nervous energy has turned everything into eloquence. 
Mr. West says that the matter of her speeches is everything, the 
manner nothing. It would be much nearer the mark to say that 
in no orator of the modern world have matter and manner been 
more entirely at one. 


By Greorrrey West. Gerald Howe. 


William Jennings Bryan died in 1925, and two full-length 
biographies of him have appeared : needlessly, it may be said, for 
there was nothing of the man but a voice, and nothing in his 
career except the spectacular apparition of 1896 in Chicago, 
which led to three calamitous attempts to win the presidency 
of the United States. Both Barnum and Brigham Young pro- 
vided Mr. Werner with first-rate subjects for his earlier books. 
Bryan offers very little by comparison. He was immersed in 
oratory, Democratic politics, and fundamentalism; and yet it 
is not to be denied that for a quarter of a century he stood out 
as the representative man of the small-town communities of the 
Middle West. Mr. Werner is able to show that the speech with 
the “ cross of gold” peroration which captured the Democratic 
convention had been many times rehearsed, and that Bryan 
went to Chicago resolved to snatch the presidential nomination, 
There never was a more deliberate plan. The man’s ambition was 
insatiable, and American machine politics cannot at any time 
have produced a more thoroughgoing player of the game. Bryan, 
it will be remembered, died suddenly on the morrow of the 
““monkey trial’ at Dayton, Tennessee. Mr. Werner brings out, 
by means of copious citation from the court record, something 
that most people in England would not have suspected—namely, 
that the defence of Scopes and evolution in that grotesque affair 
was conducted with a combined silliness, extravagance and ill- 
temper such as Bryan himself could not surpass. 


OLIVER ONIONS 
Little Devil Doubt. 


By Ouiver Ontons. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
Good Boy Seldom. By OLivErR Onions. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
The Painted Face. By OLiverR Onions. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


There are three notable works dealing with the introduction 
of transatlantic methods into English journalism—Mr. Bennett’s 
What the Public Wants, Mr. Fagan’s The Earth, and Mr. Onions’s 
Little Devil Doubt. If one had a great deal of space one could 
produce many arguments in favour of the thesis that Mr. Onions’s 
novel is far better, as an historical document and as a work of art, 
than either of the plays; but one argument will suffice. The 
great man in Mr. Onions’s story, the man who discovers that 
newspapers are not only newspapers but ‘“‘ property,” is kept 
rigorously in the background, and when we hear that Sir Samuel 
Battye is mortally sick, complaining that “ of the earth’s eight 
parts, six are waste, uncanvassable billows, restless, and readerless 
water,” we realise that Battye is more slave than master; that 
he, too, is a victim of the disease with which he is so anxious to 
infect others. For that, surely, is a very fair description of the 
journalistic idea which has by now turned the English daily news- 
paper press, with perhaps three exceptions, into something scarcely 
describable except in the mock advertisement : ‘‘A ha’penny paper 
for a penny !—Why pay a farthing when you can get as bad an 
article for a penny !—Buy the Stealthy Howl !—Less sense to the 
inch than any other morning paper !—Guaranteed to contain no 
recent news !—Every issue dated Tuesday is off the presses at 
8.0 p.m. on Monday !—Buy our evening paper published regularly 
on the next morning!” 

Whatever is or is not responsible for the decline (or change) in 
English journalism, it is not a great man. Probably great men 
don’t read newspapers at all; they certainly don’t deal with 
them on the principles enjoyed by men buying speculative 
shares on the exchange. This should have been clear enough 
twenty years ago to anyone of intelligence; but it was not. 
There is a suspicion of greatness about Mr. Fagan’s Sir Jolion, 
and even Mr. Bennett, though he treats him cheerily, gives one 
the impression that he believes that a modern newspaper magnate 
is a great man. What Mr. Onions saw so clearly and rendered 
with such splendid humour and irony in Little Devil Doubt is that 
no newspaper magnate could be ever a great business man, how- 
ever large a fortune he makes. A great business man is one 
who improves, increases, if you will advertises his business 
within the limits of its own proper appeal. No one would hail 
as a great business man, let alone a great man, someone who 
bought a soap business and succeeded in selling (still as soap) 
nothing but hair-dye, face-powder and theatrical make-up. He 
might be called a clever trickster; but no improvements he 
made in the wages of his employees or their conditions of work 
would induce anyone to call him a great man. Yet when a few 
people performed an equivalent transformation trick with our 
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MILTON WALDMAN 


THE DISINHERITED. 


GERALD GOULD in The Daily News— 
“Mr. Waldman has performed a won- 
derful feat: he has revealed great 
matters in little . . . this story will come 
as the calm and profound epic of a 
being at once typical and unique. 


The Observer— 


* There is a quite wonderful scene near 
the beginning ...the story, so true to 
life down to its last detail, is told with a 
quiet force for which ‘ perfection’ would 
scarcely be too strong a word.” 


Once a Jew—always a Jew. 


The Morning Post— 


‘This absorbing book ... is admirable 
in it restraint. It derives thence its 
power, and that inevitableness of events 
which is the hall-mark of truth in con- 
ception and construction.” 


7s. Gd. net. 





F. V. MORLEY. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN writes : 

“.,...it is glorious. The life....the 
English is intensely good and friendly, 
every word as neat and strong and 
serviceable as the rigging of a ship, and 
all advancing with a freedom of spirit 
and grace of F achievement.” 


EAST SOUTH EAST 


WALTER Dg LA Manz writes: 


* The onset is A 1, with a flavour all its 
own, and the kaleidoscope twists con- 
tinually. It is one of those books in 
which you entreat the hero audibly not 
to do this or that—and he pays no heed 

.. The spirit and tang are just what 
they should be for any young bloods, 
and may they flock in to share them by 
the thousand.” 


EDWARD GARNETT writes : 

“It’s beautifully written; so clear and 
strong that I found it difficult to put 
it down after starting on it. You have 
the graphic touch ; all your | People are 
alive . .it’s damned good ” 


7s. Gd. net. 





NEIL GORDON. 


Times Literary Supplement— 


“The reader will feel the greatest 
reluctance to put down the book 
unfinished. 


THE SILENT MURDERS 


The Morning Post— 

«Mr. Neil Gordon’s method is one of 
clean-cut narrative and close hunting of 
clues. He has written a good yarn.’ 


Vogue— 
... “introduces a new motif in the 
technique of assassination.” 

7s. Gd. net. 





THE NEW VOTER 


By HAROLD DORE and J. A. MCKINNELL. 


ls. Gd. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. net each. 


The Devil at the Long Bridge 


By RICCARDO BACCHELLI. 


“The new voter will find here, summarized within a hundred 
pages, an eminently clear account of what the parties stand 
for ; what are the issues before us all ; and how the party and 
Parliamentary machinery works. It is done with extraordinary 
detachment.”—** Kappa ” in The Nation and Atheneum. 


THE UNEMPLOYED 
Old Policies and New 
By RONALD C. DAVISON. 10s, 6d. net. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


By FREDERICK JOHN PORT, LL.D. 


With a Foreword by the Right Hon. Lorp JusTICE SANKEY, 
G.B.E.,P.C. 21s. net. 


WAR IN WORLD HISTORY 
Suggestions for Students. 
By ANDREW REID COWAN. 
6s. net. [Ready May 16. 


From the Seen to the Unseen 
By the Rev. JOHN H. BEST, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
With over Fifty Illustrations. 18s. net. 


“This is an attempt well documented, and supported by much 
scientific and philosophic knowledge, to prove that there is an 
existing God.” —The Lancet. 





Translated, with an Introduction, by ORLO WILLIAMS, M.C 


“* A clever and uncommonly sensitive study of the revolution- 
ary mind and temper.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


DEEPER YET 
By ANNE CORNER. 


‘*Her matter is very modern, her manner deliberately and 
attractively old-fashioned.” —The Observer. 


WINTER 
By FRIEDRICH GRIESE. 
Translated from the German by D. L ADLER HosMAN, 


* Grim, I called it; it has also at times a real beauty 
a very genuine novel.””—Sphere. 


RETURN TICKET 
By FREDERICK HOWARD, Author of “The Emigrant.” 


**A story of Australian life in a small town, clearly and 
dispassionately told.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


THE BLANK WALL 
By STACEY W. HYDE. 


*‘A very simple story, profoundly true to life. It might be 
called the unpretentious epic of a working woman.’ 


—GERALD GOULD in The Observer. 


DAVID FRASER: A Great Man 


By WALTER VOGDES. 





ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Volumes VIII. and IX. 


ENGLISH POOR LAW HISTORY 


Part II. 


The Last Hundred Years. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 


Two Volumes. 


36s. net. 


These volumes, which complete the series of the authors’ work on English Local Government, 
give a detailed history and analysis of the whole life of the Board of Guardians, from their 
establishment in 1834 down to their abolition by the Local Government Act of 1929. 
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daily press, they earned applause as well as abuse; and it is 
greatly to Mr. Onions’s credit that he was the first person to 
say definitely and clearly that this trick was not only disastrous 
to many honest journalists, but was a stupid, unimaginative 
thing to do. 

His novel keeps its interest extraordinarily. It is as topical 
to-day as it was in 1909, and it may do something to rouse the 
reading public out of that curious lethargy which is the amaze- 
ment of French and German newspaper readers. For it must 
not be forgotten that to attack the newspaper magnate is to 
attack the public; and that is a very good thing to do. Play- 
actors may, if they please, call themselves the public’s very 
humble servants; it is the business of all other artists, of crafts- 
men, of publicists, to insist on their tutelary position towards 
the public. The more power you give the mob, the less authority 
must you give it; as the number of superficial intelligentsia— 
those who can read the captions of a film or the headlines of a 
newspaper— increases, the more must the tiny minority of intelli- 
gent people insist on the duty to teach. That is the general 
lesson of Little Devil Doubt. 

The reasons for Mr. Onions’s comparative lack of success are 
nor difficult to discover. He is subtle where readers of popular 
fiction expect something “ strong’; he is restrained where they 
expect something violent; he is ironical where they expect 
honest denunciation; and his novels are nearly all of a kind to 
interest men rather than women. Still, it is hard to see why 
Good Boy Seldom was not a best seller. Probably the reason is 
to be found in the slightness and the insolent treatment of the 
feminine interest. Good Boy Seldom is called a romance of 
advertisement; it is the story of James Enderby Wace, who 
learns early in life that the way to make money is to sell things 
which are not there, or at least which you haven’t got, to people 
who will, one day, wish they were not there either. Wace is a 
fool about women, and falls absurdly in love with Lola Harrison, 
a theatrical star. Now, those who make the novels into best 
sellers have definite views about theatrical stars. They must be 
charming or wicked, or misunderstood, or domestic at heart, or 
simple, or inexplicably mysterious, but it must not be possible 
for one man to describe a star thus, and her lover to admit that 
“it is true; he knew it; and he loved her none the less for 
knowing it”: 


“You young fool, haven’t you got eyes in your head? Don’t 
you see what she is, the common little look-monger? Vy ’’—his 


native accent became more marked—“ she’ll get all she can out of 
you and then chuck you avay! She isn’t vorth that bit of clay 
on my thick boot! She'll climb on those lumbering shoulders of 
yours, and then on your silly head, and then kick you avay from 
under vith that precious heel of hers! They make roads of stuff 
like that, vat? and fill pit-holes up vith it,eh? Himmel!... And 
it isn’t as if she vanted anything! She doesn’t vant anything; she 
only knows that other vomen have it, and she von’t go vithout 
anything any other voman has! Climb, and she will stick to you; 
my God, like a leech, yes; but fall, my boy—fall—and she von’t 
stick to you like any leech at all! Vy, you think she’s different 
from any other voman! She ain’t different, only vorse. No brain, 
no heart, no ideas; just two bits of lace, some scent, and a vat-not !’’ 
In some ways Good Boy Seldom is a better novel than Little 
Devil Doubt. There is a remarkable anticipation of modern 
psychology as Mr. Onions shows us the grown-up James in the 
little boy Jimmy; or, again, discovers a mocking, rebellious 
Jimmy breaking out in the activities and meditations of Mr. 
Wace. Good Boy Seldom is one of the best studies we have of the 
incurable adolescent ; his lawlessness, his lack of scruple, his naive 
egotism are, when he is adult, exactly the same boyish appetites 
as those he had when he attended the chapel in Bradford. So, 
too, his miserable absorption in Lola, his craving for what he 
knows are poor sweets—this appetite is essentially boyish, un- 
connected with any genuine hunger, any real movement of the 
imagination. There is a chance, now, that Mr. Onions may 
gain something of the popularity which should be his. Whether 
his more fantastic writing can ever gain a wide audience is very 
doubtful. Such writing, even at its most brilliant, never becomes 
very popular, unless it is mixed with some philosophy, as in 
Mr. Blackwood’s books. Mr. Onions’s Widdershins remains for 
some of us one of the best essays in the uneasy—as Violet Hunt 
christened this mode of writing—done in our day. In The Painted 
Face he repeats this experiment, but, on the whole, less success- 
fully. The title-story is too long, too elaborate and too burdened 
with irrelevant people and extraneous detail; the reader keeps 
on wondering why some of Xena’s companions did not do some- 
thing about it, for her fate is flauntingly evident, and its signs 
are sufficiently strange to arouse anyone’s curiosity. The study 


a 


in lycanthropy is also insufficiently concentrated; but The 
Rosewood Door is a little masterpiece in its way. It reminds one 
of Henry James’s excursions into this realm, and the climax has 
a studied and deliberate beauty that lifts the pitiful protagonists 
into the realms of tragedy. 


STERNE IN POLITICS 


The Politics of Laurence Sterne. 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 

“* Sterne,” says Mr. Walter Sichel, ‘‘ was forty-six when he wrote 
the two first volumes of Tristram Shandy—in other words, he 
was forty-six when he was born.” There is truth in that paradox, 
for few men live so sufficiently in their books as does the perpetual 
curate of Coxwold. He was Yorick and he was Shandy, and 
those, surely, are incarnations enough for any man. That he 
was also the Reverend Laurence Sterne seems superfluous. 

Biography, however, does not think so, and biography has had 
its way with him, which, as trod by Professor Wilbur L. Cross, was 
a long and laborious way. Biography tells us that Sterne was— 
not without provocation—an unsatisfactory husband; that he 
was a rather sordidly sentimental amorist; that he was an effec- 
tive preacher but an indifferent priest. All these things might 
have been surmised. That he was also a politician is not so 
obvious from Shandy and the Journey, though the colour of his 
politics is clear so soon as you are aware that the fantastic 
Dr. Slop is the portrait of an actual man-midwife who was an 
ardent Jacobite, a certain perfectly reputable Dr. Burton of 
York. 

In point of fact his political activities did not amount to very 
much. But as an impecunious young person he was a good deal 
in the dependence of his uncle, Dr. Jaques Sterne, a prominent and 
vigorous figure in Yorkshire affairs; and Dr. Sterne bade him 
drive his quill in the Whig cause. Something of the sort has 
long been suspected, but where earlier writers, including Professor 
Cross, have had to be content with vague surmise, industrious 
research has enabled Mr. Lewis Perry Curtis of Yale to be more 
precise. He has caught Sterne in the very act of commencing 
author. 

This event, which may be conceded to have some intrinsic 
interest, took place in 1741, and was occasioned by a contested 
election for the representation of Yorkshire. It was rather a 
critical election, for the attack on Walpole’s long supremacy had 
reached an acute phase, and both parties were prepared for a 
bitter fight. To support the Whig candidate, Cholmley Turner, 
Archdeacon Sterne started a newspaper, the York Gazetteer—of 
which the avowed purpose was ‘“‘ to correct the weekly poison of 
the York Courant,” the Opposition organ—and he set his nephew 
to write in it. Unfortunately, Mr. Curtis has only been able to 
lay hands on copies of two numbers of this publication, and only 
one of those belong to the period when Sterne was a contributor. 
So that this part of his discovery is rather unsubstantial. 

The York Courant itself has proved more fruitful. The Tory 
editor invited controversy in his pages, and Sterne was quite 
ready to oblige. One of his contributions, an answer to a series of 
** posers” put to Cholmley Turner, he reprinted as a pamphlet, 
no doubt because it had appeared in a mutilated form in the 
newspaper. Sterne’s first book, therefore, was called Query upon 
Query, and was published at York in 1741. This little brochure 
of eight pages will probably become a desideratum of collectors. 

The interest of its matter, however, as of that of Sterne’s other 
contributions to the Courant, has long since evaporated. Nor is 
their manner in any way remarkable. They are the sort of stuff 
that countless party hacks have turned out before and since. 
When Mr. Curtis, writing of the lost Gazetteer, says, “ Here is the 
source among sources of Tristram Shandy and indeed the opening 
and cause of Sterne’s literary career. Without this paper it 1s 
possible Tristram Shandy would never have been written,” one 
feels that he has over-estimated the importance of his discoveries. 
When, in 1760, a middle-aged clergyman decided to reveal himself 
as a literary genius of the first order, it is inconceivable that he can 
have been influenced, even in the most indirect manner, by the 
fact that, twenty years before, he had spent a few months in 
ephemeral journalism. Mr. Curtis forgets that all his life Sterne 
had kept his pen in practice in the writing of sermons. His book, 
which is a careful piece of work, but rather confused in arrange 
ment and not always logical in argument, is no more than 4 
minor footnote, whether to history or to biography. 


By Lewis Prerry Curtis, 
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A FORLORN HOPE 


The Tragedy of an Army : La Vendée in 1798. By I. A. Taytor. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

As Englishman and Frenchman can unite in admiration of 
Joan of Arc, so Republican and Royalist can sink their differences 
as they contemplate the heroic struggle of the Vendéans against 
the Convention. Here Michelet, Sorel, and Sybel, differing on 
all else, are at one. 

The war has often been described—no episode, in fact, of the 
great Revolution is better known—but the story will bear 
retelling, and Mr. Taylor tells it well, with a rare mixture of 
enthusiasm and impartiality. He admires equally Bonchamps 
and Kléber, Larochejaquelein and Beaupuy, while he is severe 
alike on the atrocities of Carrier and on the reprisals of the in- 
surgents. His narrative is clear and animated, and a good map 
makes it as easy to follow the operations as their confused and 
complicated nature will allow. Some excellent portraits add to 
the value of the book. 

The revolt was not, in its essence, either royalist or aristocratic. 
It sprang from the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. The Ven- 
déans were simple peasants, who loved and trusted their priests 
and detested the “‘ intruders.” It is said that, during the Refor- 
mation, when certain priests of the country became Protestant, 
their flocks became Protestant also without knowing it. With 
the same naive docility they now followed their pastors into a 
war for Catholicism. It was as plainly a religious war as that of 
Judas Maccabeus or the Whig rising of 1679; and it showed the 
characteristics of religious wars. Against disciplined troops it 
must have utterly failed; but the Republic, at the moment, had 
no disciplined troops to spare, and deceptive victories came to 
swell the ranks and increase the frenzy. But the ranks melted 
away after victory almost as swiftly as after defeat; the 
generals, with three or four exceptions, were brave, but inexperi- 
enced and incompetent; nor did they agree among themselves. 
The ablest of them, Charette, a man of genius, was sombre, 
morose, and hard to work with. There was a moment when, in 
the opinion of Napoleon, a union between Charette and the 
armies of Upper Vendée might have crushed the Republic. 
Charette held aloof, and the moment never returned. The 
Republic sent better generals—the high-minded Kléber and the 
ruthless Westermann—in command of seasoned troops, and the 
ruin came at Savenay. 

One could wish that Mr. Taylor had not stopped here. Savenay 
did, indeed, see the tragedy of the Grande Armée ; but the war 
lingered on in the marshes. It would have been a good epilogue 
had Mr. Taylor described that long-drawn struggle, and the 
desperate resistance of Stofflet and Charette. Had the English 
come to their assistance—had even the Comte d’Artois brought 
the glamour of his royal name to aid the cause—the fate of 
France might still have been different. But the English never 
came; the cowardly Prince stepped ashore and then fled back to 
his ships. The two indomitable chiefs continued the hopeless 
fight; but they now had to deal with the illustrious Hoche. At 
length they were worn out, tracked down, and captured; and 
died bravely for a Prince who was unworthy of them. 

But La Vendée had its revenge. Twenty years after the 
death of Charette, Napoleon, confronted by all Europe, had to 
leave an army behind him to watch the restless province. That 
army, had it been present at Waterloo, might well have changed 
the history of the world. 


THE IMAGINATION AT WORK 


Creative Imagination : Studies in the Psychology of Literature. 
By JunE E. Downey. International Library of Psychology 
and Scientific Method. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

One opens this book expecting to find in it an analysis of 
literary composition. But “ creative imagination” means one 
thing for the critic and another for the psychologist. Professor 
Downey uses it to mean simply “‘ the imagination at work ”— 
at work, in this case, in the writing, but chiefly the reading, of 
books. She ignores, that is, the usual meaning of the word 
** creative ’”? and looks upon all imagination as creative. This is 
legitimate enough, and it is the fashion now to draw no distinction 
between the imagination, say, which produced War and Peace 
and the imagination of the duchess or greengrocer who has got 
an intelligent enjoyment from reading it. 

The book contajns little argument or criticism, but it is 





interesting for the personal records quoted by Professor Downey 
of different types of reader. Some, when they are reading a nove] 
see the characters exactly and follow all their movements; others 
are more sensitive to sounds, and follow every inflection of the 
voice in conversation. The same, of course, is true of writers, 
Dickens is the usual example of a novelist who drew his characters 
as plainly and vividly as a cartoonist; Shaw, on the other hand, 
though he gives short descriptions of all his characters, has 
admitted that when he is writing he never thinks of their appear. 
ance. Professor Downey quotes a few lines of conversation 
between Scribe and Legrouve, which are illuminating : 

** When I write a scene,”’ said Legrouve to Scribe, “ I hear; you 
see; at each phrase which I write, the voice of the person who is 
speaking strikes my ear. You who are the theatre itself, your 
actors walk, act before your eyes; I am the listener and you are 
the spectator.” 

“Nothing could be more correct,” said Scribe. ‘‘ Do you know 
where I am when I write a piece? In the middle of the parterre.” 
Both in writers and readers there are endless variations in 

sensitiveness to smell, touch, even taste. The ancient Greeks 
were indifferent to colour in their art and literature; most 
western peoples, as Maeterlinck has pointed out, are indifferent 
to smell, and it is only occasionally, as in the novels of Joyce, 
that a scene or a thought is recalled by a particular smell, 
(Stravinsky’s piece for full orchestra, percussion bands and 
scent sprays is worth remembering as an unusual jeu d’esprit.) 
Professor Downey quotes a good deal of poetry to illustrate these 
shades of physical sensitiveness, but some of the specimens are 
obvious, and her comments are rather flat. It is more interesting 
to note the descriptions given by a number of students of the 
images formed in reading these poems. George Sand’s “ There 
are hours when I go out from myself and live in a plant, when I 
feel myself as the grass, as bird, as tree-top, clouds” may be 
compared with this confession by a student : 

I am the tall white lilies and feel tall with a slender swaying feeling 
that goes to my head and makes me a trifle dizzy . . . I enjoy 
particularly nature poetry that personifies as Shelley’s “ Cloud,” 
because I more easily translate myself into such poetry. In the 
** Ode to the West Wind ”’ I may have the run of the globe. 

This book throws some light on the mentality of readers, but 
the quotations from individual experience are meagre, and have 
too much of the sham serious mood of the American questionnaire. 
They only scratch the surface of some fascinating problems. 


THE OREGON TRAIL 


The Road to Oregon : A Chronicle of the Great Emigrant Trail. 
By W. J. Guent. Longmans. 21s. 


America to-day is rediscovering its pioneer trails with all the 
zest of an Englishman for his Roman roads, and frequently with 
no less scholarship or historical precision. Of this vivid interest 
Mr. Ghent’s comprehensive account offers an excellent example. 
Based principally upon the journals and travel-books of the early 
guides and hunters, and the diaries and reminiscences of emigrants, 
it is most carefully done and with an admirable regard for the dis- 
tinction between probable truth and legend. Text and illustra- 
tions (reproductions of contemporary prints and photographs) 
alike exhale the quintessence of Western daring, endurance and 
conquest. 

Mr. Ghent claims for the Oregon Trail pre-eminence in both 
length and difficulty; it stretched more than half-way across 
the continent, crossing deep rivers, high ranges, and wastes swept 
by blinding dust-storms. But it was unique, too, in its political 
consequences. It was the Trail principally not of the hunter but 
of the emigrant, the home-seeker; it gave that predominance of 
American settlers to Washington and Oregon which swung the 
disputed region out of Canadian control into the Union. Very 
largely it peopled California. Its effective existence covered 
practically the whole nineteenth century. Individual pro- 
specting and trail-breaking went on from 1800, though not till 
the *twenties did the first wagons move westward. Even in 1840 
the white Oregon population numbered little more than one 
hundred. But the next few years witnessed a continuous influx, 
and Mr. Ghent sees 1848 as closing the pioneer period. By the 
early sixties, when the Indian danger rose to its climax, the Trail 
was ® highway continuously in use along all its length. That 
was the brief day of the mail coaches and the pony express 
riders, swiftly ousted by the linking from coast to coast of tele- 
graph and railway, both achievements of that same decade. 
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DAVID GARNETT 


“A book of great fascination, rich in 
humour and poetry... Mr. Garnett 
gives a dress to the themes of love, 
human companionship and natural beauty 
which is entirely of his own weaving, 
and has no counterpart in modern 
English prose.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

“It is a work of art.”—The Nation. 
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Further Reminiscences 


The MAROUIS or HUNTLY 


“Once more the Marquis of Huntly brings out his 
inexhaustible treasure of reminiscences, things both old 
and new. A delightful book by a very great good- 
humorist, who has lived every phase of his country’s 
life.”’—Morning Post. 





‘“‘A real value of Lord Huntly’s reminiscences, apart 
from their minor of his own kindly personality . . 
is the picture they give of the Victorian age.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“A very lively book ‘ teems with good stories.” 
—J. M. Bulloch in The Daily Despatch. 


‘‘ Always interesting.”—Daily Mail. 
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PALEFACE-: 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 


In this book Mr. Wyndham Lewis ana- 
lyses, in his own masterly fashion, the 
whole “colour question ” to-day, and the 
present prostration of the white man 
before the negroid in art and feeling. 
But his criticism is not merely destruc- 
tive. If he slashes at many fetishes of 
the moment, mere wantonness is not 
his spirit. The whole book is of amaz- 
ing relevance. 
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THE HAPPY 
MOUNTAIN 


** One would not hesitate to acclaim 
THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN, by 
Maristan Chapman, as a distinct 
discovery had it not already been 
amply discovered in its native 
America to the extent of some 
eighty thousand copies . . . To 
read Miss Chapman’s book is a 
novel and refreshing experience, 
and we see no reason why it should 
not enjoy an English success equal 
to its triumph at home.” 
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Thenceforward the importance of the Trail progressively de- 
clined, though as recently as 1895 wagons were still crossing the 
Rockies by the old road. To-day it has been largely obliterated, 
and though “ authentic vestiges ”’ are intermittently discernible, 
large portions are a subject for dispute. 

In its fate as in its history the Trail seems to embody in its single 
course the spirit and evolution of nineteenth-century American 
pioneering. Yet even more remarkable is its summing-up in the 
person of one man, Ezra Meeker, a veteran of the Trail. He 
travelled it first with an ox-team in 1852, little more than a youth. 
Twice in his old age—in 1906 and 1910—he travelled it by 
ox-team again, “ fired with the purpose of redefining and com- 
memorating the Trail.” In 1915 he covered the route by motor, 
and in 1924 by aeroplane. Only a few months ago, at nearly 
ninety-eight, he set out from the east in a Ford car to travel it 
once more, but died on the way. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of Scotland. 
B.D. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Kither because in the north-east of Scotland there lingered longest 
the peoples whom the Celt found here on his arrival, or more probably 
because until quite recently in history neither the ecclesiastical nor 
secular law ran very strongly north of the Forth, this part of Scotland 
is even to-day a rich hunting-ground for the folklorist. What it was 
in the previous two centuries Mr. McPherson clearly demonstrates in 
this admirable correlation of authorities ranging from the jottings of 
local folklorists and references in parish and country histories to 
the burghal and ecclesiastical records of rebukes and punishments 
administered to backsliders who performed pagan rites or worshipped 
strange gods. The book is a veritable Golden Bough of its subject, 
and deals first with nature worship, which, when once human sacrifice 
was eliminated, was at its worst harmless and at its best beneficent; 
and, secondly, with witchcraft, which at its best was dangerous and 
at its worst wicked and infamous. Mr. McPherson devotes a good deal 
of his space to the fire festivals of Beltane and Hallowe’en, Midsummer 
and Yule, and to the tree and water worship which was once very 
prevalent. It may be noted that many of these cults are referred 
to as Celtic, though, apart from names, there is nothing specifically 
Celtic in them. All were probably indigenous when the first Celt 
put in an appearance. Mr. McPherson gives us some graphic reports 
of the orgies of witchcraft, which appear to have been partly a ribald 
revolt from the puritanism of the churches, and partly a strange sur- 
vival of orgiastic fertility cults. The book is a valuable addition to 
the folklorist’s library. 


All Sorts of People. By Giapys Storey. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


If there be any truth at all in the proverb about wasting not and 
wanting not, Miss Storey need not fear for the future. Having been 
patted on the head by Whistler, and having had “ the privilege of 
meeting both Lord Leighton and Sir John Millais,” at an age when she 
was too young to remember any of them, she early realised the 
existence of Great Men. She proceeded to make the most of them, 
collecting from her father’s and her own friends autographs and original 
sketches, a selection from the latter forming the illustrations to this 
volume. She missed nothing. Herintroduction to the Reading Room 
of the British Museum—* The bearer of this, Miss Gladys Storey, is 
a daughter of Mr. G, A. Storey, R.A., and well known to me personally 
as a fit and proper person to be admitted as a student to the Reading 
Room ”’—-might at a first glance seem commonplace, but it takes on 
a deeper interest when we learn that it was signed with the name of 
Sir Sidney Colvin himself! As artist’s daughter, as actress, as self- 
appointed recruiting-sergeant to the nation, Miss Storey tells us 
whenever she saw a great man a mile off. At the end she asserts 
her belief that ‘‘ there is surely nothing more interesting in this wide, 
wide world than meeting all sorts of people.” Interesting for Miss 
Storey, perhaps ! 


By J. M. McPurrson, 


The New Countries. A Collection of Stories and Poems by South 
African, Australian, Canadian and New Zealand Writers. Edited 
by Hector Bouirno. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Itseems fundamental to human nature that one man’s anthology should 
be any other man’s exasperation, and criticism up to a certain point 
might be taken for granted. Mr. Bolitho, in fact, goes out boldly to 
meet it by denying his compilation comprehensiveness, and adding : “‘ It 
is merely my own collection, made according to my own taste and 
prejudices.”” What surprises is that, if prejudice makes little show, taste 
should lack, to such a degree, discrimination. Perhaps half a dozen 
writers represented in this volume are really worth reading; another 
half-dozen are interesting. Between these and the remaining three 
dozen there is an absolute difference of quality which could be cut with 
a knife—and certainly should have encountered the editor’s scissors. 
To turn from the prose of Katherine Mansfield to the verse of Alan E. 
Mulgan (who has done much better work in prose) is like falling from 
a thin, pure mountain air into the atmosphere of a newspaper office 
during a Jingo crisis. South Africa comes off best. Roy Campbell 
is inexplicably omitted; but Pauline Smith, William Plomer, and 
Mrs. S. G. Millin are all first rate, and their stories are genuinely South 
African. The best of the Australian writers write about anything but 
Australia, while Canada has little more to offer, amid a good deal of 
rubbish, than a few lyrics. ‘ Kight O’clock,” by Reginald Berkeley 
(Fiji), is a convincing little play, but its horizons are limited by 


tee 


the walls of Aldgate prison, and its central figure is cockney, not 
colonial. New Zealand has Katherine Mansfield—and a poem or two 
This book offers justification for belief that a genuine colonial literature 
is coming into being, but the satisfactory anthologist will have to 
wait a little longer and to look a little farther than Mr, Bolitho has had 
patience to do. 


Kings, Churchills and Statesmen. 
12s. 6d. 


This translation from the Swedish comes to us professedly as g 
foreign view of the English men and women with whom it deals. But 
the curious thing about these essays in biography is that they might 
all have been written by an Englishman. No doubt, of course, much 
of the book is derivative, taken from recent English writings ; 
nevertheless, the matter so absorbed has not lost any of its insularity, 
It may be that the Scandinavian outlook upon life is similar to oy 
own, or it may be merely personal to Mr. Hagberg, who is a frequent 
visitor to this country and knows its literature well. The persons 
considered are George IV., Victoria (Mr. Strachey’s), Edward VIL, 
William II., Marlborough, Randolph Churchill and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Palmerston (Mr. Guedalla’s), Admiral Fisher, and pat on 
the moment Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Baldwin, 
The portrait of Lloyd George is peculiarly unforeign—might, indeed, 
very well have been written by any Asquithian Liberal after the great 
quarrel. It is interesting to note that Mr. Hagberg considers Mr, 
Lloyd George an extinct volcano, For the rest, although Mr. Hagberg 
has nothing very new to say about his subjects, he is always enter. 
taining; and on the whole we need not be dissatisfied with him as 
our interpreter to Swedish readers. 


Up at the Villa. By Marre Cuer. Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d. 

There is a curious suggestion of music in this story of love and 
jealousy as related by a middle-aged woman living in a Roman villa 
and against the massive cultural and physical background of the 
antique Roman world watching the vagaries of her guests and 
neighbours. Into a modern society of vague, undecided young people 
comes Silvio, a young Italian painter, with all the vitality, casualness 
and callousness of a faun, seizing what he wants and discarding what 
he is tired of without malice or remorse. The story contains within 
its narrow limits the old conflict between the pagan and the puritan 
world, and is told with suave contempt for the vacillating modern 
and a delicacy of perception that is unusual and welcome. 


The Batchelar’s Banquet. Edited by F. P. Witson. 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 
This is a lively reprint. The Batchelar’s Banquet is an Elizabethan 
translation, of doubtful parentage, of the famous medieval misogynist 
satire, Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage: and a translation so spirited 


By Knut Hacperc. John Lane, 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE 


By H. Osporne O’Hacan. In two volumes. With 
frontispiece portrait in photogravure. 36s. net. 


From 1880 to 1920 Mr. O’Hagan occupied a prom- 
inent position in the City and in this volume of 
reminiscences he tells the story of the successful 
flotation of many flourishing companies, as well as 
of many exciting financial ‘“‘deals’’ both here and in 
America. His account of them reveals much of the 
inner history of the biggest ‘‘deals”’ and flotations 
of his day. 








COMBING THE CARIBBEES 


By Harry L. Fosrer, author of ‘ The Adventures of 
a Topical Tramp,” etc. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The story of the author's observations and wan- 
derings in the less visited regions of the Caribbean ; 
of life in Guadeloupe, where there are only nine 
commandments ; of voyages in sailing ships and 
cargo boats to Martinique, the Windward Isles, and 
the Venezuelan Coast; and particularly of tramps on 
foot through the mountains of black Haiti, where 
the woodoo drums still echo. 








A new and cheaper edition of Alexander Wicksteed’s 
“Life Under the Soviets” has now been issued 
at 2s. net. The 6s. net edition is still available. 
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‘Publications which are 
Indispensable to Political Workers 


——— 


——_—— 


PHILIPS’ 


HANDY 
ADMINISTRATIVE ATLAS 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


Containing 64 crown quarto Coloured Maps showing all 
the Parliamentary and Local Government Administrative 
Divisions of England and Wales, with 24 pages of Intro- 
ductory Notes on the Past and Present Administration, 
and a series of Statistical Tables giving the Area and 
Population of all Parliamentary and Local Government 
Divisions. 
Size 5x 74inches. Bound in Cloth Boards. Price 6s. net. 





PHILIPS’ 


HANDY GAZETTEER OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES 


New Edition. 
The only work of its kind giving the 1921 Census figures. 


Containing nearly 20,000 names. The maximum amount 

of information being given regarding each town, 1.e., 

Status, Population (1921), Chief Industry or Occupation, 

Market Day, Early Closing Day, and so forth, by means 
of an ingenious system of abbreviations. 


Size 5x7} inches. 200 pages. Bound in 
Cloth Boards. Price 3s, 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 





PHILIPS’ NEW LARGE-SCALE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNTY MAPS 


ESSEX Scale 3 miles to rin. MIDDLESEX Scale 13 miles to rin. 
KENT Scale 4milesto rin. SURREY Scale 2} milesto rin. 


Size of each map 20 xX I5inches. Printed in colours to 

distinguish County Boroughs, Municipal Boroughs and 

Urban Districts, showing also the Assessment Areas and 
Boundaries of Parliamentary Divisions and Boroughs. 


In sheet form, unmounted. Price 1s, Od. net. 

Folded in paper covers (pocket size), » 18 3d, net. 

Mounted on cloth to fold in clothcover. ,, 2s, Od. net. 
Other County Maps in preparation. 





PHILIPS’ 


PARLIAMENTARY MAP 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


A large scale and exceptionally clear map showing every 

town and village of importance, also roads and railways. 

Printed in black only, with Parliamentary County 

Divisions outlined in red and named. Parliamentary 

Boroughs are shaded in red, and the number of members 
they return indicated by figures. 

Scale 6 miles to the inch. Size 58 inches x 72 inches. 


Mounted on cloth and varnished, with rollers £2 10 0 net. 
Mounted on cloth to fold, in cloth case £2 15 O net. 





Obtainable from all Booksellers or direct from the Publishers 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 


32, FLEET STREET LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Maps of individual Constituencies on 1-inch and 6-inch 
scales supplied to order. Prices on aplication. 


All kinds of Map-mounting work undertaken. 





By the Author of “ Young Orland” 
(15th Imp.) 


HERBERT ASQUITH 


5th IMPRESSION ORDERED 


“Mr. Asquith’s greatest asset is his power 
of rising, without strain or ostentation, from 
quiet and delightful prose to prose that is 
strong and noble . . . one of the outstanding 
novels of the season.”—Daily News. 


“Lady Treloare is admirably depicted by 
her creator . . . The little boy is one of the 
few real children in fiction . . .’’—Mg. Post. 


“There are passages of exquisite beauty.” 
—Observer. 
———— 


“The whole book is brilliantly written from 
start to finish.”—Daily Sketch. 

“ ...a work of art.’’—Daily Mail. 
“Senhill, a leading politician, is brilliantly 
drawn, and the scene in which he addresses 
a meeting is really fine. . . . The departure 
of the hero to the war is good, and the 
war episodes hardly less good.’’—ARNOLD 
BENNETT in the Evening Standard. 


. A notable book.”’ 
—Sunday Dispatch. 





‘* Magnificent writing . . 
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that Swinburne, in his essay on Dekker, was led to suppose it an 
original piece of writing. The present editor, in an interesting account 
of the book and its forerunners, declines to give Dekker the credit 
of the version, and is inclined to consider rather the claim of one 
Robert Tofte. But whoever it may be, the adapter produced a racy 
and humorous version; and anyone who knows the Quinze Joyes 
(or Mr. Richard Aldington’s recent translation) will appreciate that 
there is good entertainment promised. The reprint has been made 
with the minimum of textual alteration, and preserves the often 
humorous marginal comments. 


Stories from the Bible. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. de la Mare has taken rather more than thirty narratives from 
the first nine books of the Old Testament, and not so much retold 
as amplified them. To use an exact though incongruous metaphor, he 
presents to his reader the completed film for which the Bible itself 
provides the scenario. ‘The general effect is to deepen realisation, to 
bring out the latent significance of every phase in the briefer biblical 
version. Mr. de la Mare successfully preserves the dignity and beauty 
of the original, adding at the same time a not incommensurate dignity 
and beauty essentially his own. The familiar stories are regarded and 
narrated in a spirit of easy and simple belief, and have no more 
theological significance than fairy tales. The book is addressed 
primarily to children, but it deserves, for its revitalisation of some- 
times too familiar tales, a wider public. 


By WALTER DE LA Mare. Faber and Gwyer. 


Enrico Cecchetti. A memoir by Cyrniz W. Beaumont. C. W. 


Beaumont. 5s. 


This book is a straightforward and interesting account of the life 
of the great ballet dancer and teacher, born in 1850, who was for many 
years premier danseur of the Imperial Theatre, Petersburg, then from 
1902 to 1905 director and mditre de ballet to the Imperial School of 
Ballet, Warsaw, and finally head of his own school of ballet in Peters- 
burg. In 1909 he began his association with Serge Diaghilev, with 
whom he stayed for about fifteen years, appearing himself in many 
of Diaghilev’s principal ballets. Londoners will remember his superb 
performances as the showman in Petrouchka, as Pantalon in Carneval, 
as the Chief Eunuch in Scheherazade, and as the Shopkeeper in La 
Boutique Fantasque. His pupils have been some of the most famous 
dancers of their time, and included Karsavina, Lopokova, Nijinska, 
Pavlova, Trefilova, Idzikowski, Lipar, Massine and Nijinsky. It is 
interesting to learn that Cecchetti was conservative in his ideas on 
the ballet. When asked by Diaghilev what he thought of Le Sacre 
du Printemps he said: ‘I think the whole thing has been done by 
four idiots. First, M. Stravinsky, who wrote the music; second, 
M. Rochrich,who designed the scenery and costumes ; third, M. Nijinsky, 
who composed the dances ; fourth, M. Diaghilev, who wasted his money 
on it.”” Cecchetti, who gave up his London school in 1923 on account 
of ill-health and retired to Italy, died in harness at La Scala Theatre, 
Milan, on November 12th, 1928, after giving his usual morning lesson. 
He appears to have been a simple, straightforward, genial, hard- 
working man, who brought up a large family successfully in the midst 
of his theatrical wanderings. 


The Riven Pal By Ronatp Gurner. Dent. ‘7s. 6d. 

Mr. Gurner, who is one of the livest of our younger headmasters, 
has already published several sociological novels of note. Here he 
turns to account the year or two he spent recently as head of King 
Edward’s School, Sheffield. Harry Storth, “ poor relation ” of a great 
captain of industry in “‘ Orechester,’’ works his way triumphantly through 
secondary school and University, and comes out as a brilliant physicist. 
His father, a stick-in-the-mud, small employer, is set on his son’s 
entering the big “ Storth” business. A farmer uncle, who in his 
youth shot snipe on meadows that are now slums and furnaces, hates 
the town and pulls the other way. Eventually, after a hard struggle, 
Harry satisfies both father and uncle, as well as his own soul, by 
inventing an electrical furnace, which wins him a directorship of Storth’s, 
and enables him to embark on a crusade against the “* smoke nuisance ”’ 
that is to make befouled Orechester a city of beauty. The story is 
not exciting, but most of its characters—especially the schoolmasters 
and the boys, the dour but very human old farmer, and the petit 
bourgeois parents — are well drawn. And Mr. Gurner has certainly 
caught the spirit of the place, vigorous and tortured, and of its people, 
with their narrowness and greed, and grit and kindliness. 


About Motoring 


GETTING THE BEST FROM 
HEADLAMPS 


T': average motorist treats his headlamps preciscly as he 
treats his starting handle. He accepts them as delivered 
to him, and either praises or abuses them. This is a 

blunder; for there are a few very simple rules which make for 

greater comfort and safety at night. The first is extraordinarily 
simple, but very little used. It is that one should never be on 
the move ‘“ between lights” except under sheer compulsion. 

There is a brief period of extremely treacherous lighting every 

night when daylight is shading into gloom. Headlamps are 

never orthochromatic. They do not illuminate the natural colour 
of the road, the roadside traflic and buildings at all accurately. 





me 


The general effect of these false chromatic values is to reduce 
contrasts, and thereby to delude the driver into mistaking a white 
wall for a road, or a dun cyclist for tarmac. During the brief 
“tween lights ” period, which lasts for perhaps thirty minutes 
the weakening daylight is reducing natural chromatic contrasts. 
If the headlamps are switched on, they assist this merging effect 
between various colours, Simultaneously the daylight reduces 
the illumination of the lamps, so that there is little or no 
chiaroscuro effect—no silhouetting of dark obstacles against 
a white or yellow background. And vision is altogether at its 
very worst. Moreover, other traffic is apt to protest violently 
if the headlamps are switched on during this dangerous period 
and many motorists humbly consent to use sidelamps only; 
and sidelamps do not at the best give enough light to assist motion 
at motoring speeds; they have little use except to comply with 
the law, and warn oncoming traffic that there is a car on the road, 
It is thus obvious that the wise driver will turn into an inn foran 
appetiser; or halt by the roadside for a smoke; or otherwise 
remain stationary during the tween lights period, assuming that 
his engagements permit him to do so. 
* * * 

When full darkness has arrived, he will never get the best out 
of his headlamps unless he uses his brains. His headlamps are 
fitted with a quick adjustment for focus. Makers never waste 
even a penny if they can avoid it; and this adjustment is meant 
to be used. In addition, the brackets of the lamps permit the 
angle of the lamp to be varied horizontally or vertically. The 
focus adjustment serves a dual purpose. It should always be 
employed when a new bulb is fitted; for the centre of the light 
will vary between bulbs of different makes, or even between 
bulbs of the same type from the same factory. Moreover, it 
allows the driver to choose between a short-range diffused light 
and a long-range concentrated light. The former may suit 
a slow driver; the latter may be essential at higher speeds. 
This focussing arrangement exerts an immense influence on the 
effect of any bulb screen inserted by the owner with a view to 
minimising dazzle; its adjustment may even determine whether 
the screen should be placed above or below the bulb. This 
adjustment should be carried out on a dark night on a straight 
empty road. The average owner will toy with it until he has 
secured a tolerably even circle of light at about 150 feet ahead 
of his car, the circle being free from shadows and dark patches. 
With the aid of a friend he may discover that certain settings 
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THE PATH 
OF GLORY 


by 
GEORGE BLAKE 
Author of Paper Money. Os. 
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EDW ARD SHANKS in The London Mercury: “In 
Col Macaulay's short career, from enlistment to 
death, during the early days of Gallipoli, Mr. Blake 
has managed to mirror something of everything = 
that went to make up the life of the soldier... . 

we have here, delicately but firmly drawn, the 

ultimate tragedy of war.” 

Saturday Review: ‘“‘One cannot praise too 

highly its fairness, its restraint, its power.” 
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other fiction 
THE WANDERER 


By ALAIN FOURNIER 7s. 6d. 
With an Introduction by Havelock Ellis 
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By ELIZABETH INGLIS JONES 7s. 6d. net 
DARK HESTER 

By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 7s. 6d. net 
THERESA 

By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 7s. 6d. net 
CALF LOVE (Second printing) 

By VERNON BARTLETT 5s. net 
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READY TO-DAY. 


LEONID KRASSIN 


His Life and Work 


BY HIS WIFE 


LUBOV KRASSIN 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


Of all the figures who have passed across the stage of post- 
war Russia, Leonid Borisovitch Krassin remains the most 
| enigmatic. He has often been described as Lenin’s right- 
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hand man. Yet no one was more unlike the fanatics and 
| theorists who took charge of Russia’s destinies after the 
destruction of the old order, no one more disgusted with the 
senseless upheaval that followed the first revolution of 1917. 
Mrs. Krassin has written an intimate account of her hus- 
band’s life and work and has included a large number of 
letters which make plain for the first time the tremendous 
task of reconstruction he undertook. The complete story of 
his efforts to restore normal relations with his country is a 
dramatic record of courage, statesmanship and self-sacrifice. 


Illustrated 21/- net 
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Other Important Biographies 


THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH By Huils VALET- 
DE-CHAMBRE EUGEN KETTERL. Illustrated. 18/- net. 


THE CHEVALIER BAYARD SAMUEL SHELLABARGER 
Illustrated. 18/- net. 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
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Ready 
14th May. 


IN THE DAYS 
OF QUEEN ANNE 


by LEWIS MELVILLE 
Author of ‘‘ Stage Favourites of the 18th Century,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 tllustvations, 188. net. 





Mr. Lewis Melville endeavours, by means of a number of individual 
biographical studies, to re-create the atmosphere of the times of Queen 
Anne. Mr, Melville contends that, so far from the saying, ‘‘ Queen 
Anne is dead!” being true, Queen Anne is very much alive, by the 
glory of those who flourished during her reign in statesmanship, 
literature, and art. 


THE MYSTERY OF 


JACK tne RIPPER 


by LEONARD MATTERS 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with illustrations and diagrams. 10s. 6d. net. 
Who was this villainous ‘“‘ Jack the Ripper’? Why did he kill only 
in the East End of London? Why were all his victims women? 
Why did the murders cease after the death of Marie Kelly, and why 
did the police never catch him? All these questions are answered in 
this book dealing with the greatest criminal mystery of the ages, and 
the author has put forward an original solution which is the most 
lucid and probable yet advanced. (READY TO-DAY.) 
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THE LURE 
OF SAFEGUARDING 


by A. S. COMYNS CARR, K.C., & D. ROWLAND EVANS 


This explains in simple terms the theory and practice 
of Free Trade and Safeguarding, gives an interesting 
account of how Great Britain has fared under Free 
Trade, a brief sketch of the Protectionist movement 
before the war, and an illuminating history of the 
New Tariffs. It concludes with a valuable examina- 
tion of the issues involved in the proposed extension 
of Safeguarding. Cloth 4s. 6d.; Paper 3s. 





LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


























A Thinker’s Election Book. 
THE 
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By Capt. A. G. PAPE 
33. 6d. net 


‘‘N unusual and distinctly thought-provoking book, evidenced by the 
ce that Conservatives call it Socialistic and Socialists, Conservative ; 
Rr 
Liberals in turn say that it is extremist on both wings. But, as one 
Teviewer says, “ quite ber of people who think that high ideals 
rpm Says, quite a number of people who think that high 1ceals 
= good times cannot exist together might be converted —and 
“Cited —by this little treatise.” 
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reduce dazzle at certain distances. There will always be dazzle 
at some range or other when a pair of simple lamps are adjusted 
to give good driving light. But the focus setting may, for 
example, determine whether the worst area of dazzle is close up 
to the car or 100 yards ahead of it. It is usually desirable to 
fix the dazzle area well ahead of the car. Close-up dazzle is 
paralysing when two cars are trying to squeeze past each other 
in a narrow lane. An experimental drive of two or three miles 
will verify the general suitability of the setting for night work, 
subject to the character of the district, and the owner’s usual 
driving habits. 
* * * 

When the best has been made of the focus adjustment, it is 
often worth the driver's while to experiment with variations 
in the angles of the lamps on their brackets. For example, both 
lamps may be tilted very slightly downwards, unless the owner is 
a speed maniac. This will limit the area of bright light to a 
certain distance ahead, but it will vastly reduce dazzle. Alterna- 
tively, one or both lamps can be tilted very slightly sideways 
(to the left), either with or without a few degrees of ‘“ dip.” 
Many drivers like to have the nearside lamp swung slightly 
sideways. In these experiments the help of a friend is essential, 
first that he may pronounce on the dazzle; secondly, that the 
owner may see whether he can pick out a pedestrian at a satis- 
factory range. These adjustments must be very carefully made, 
as a very tiny variation from the horizontal or vertical is required. 

* * x 

Finally, any driver who has been caught in a fog will ache 
on his return home to devise some system which will ease the 
agonies of groping through suspended blankets. The sidelamps 
must in any case be kept lighted in mist and they will throw back 
least light if they are covered with yellow caps of transparent 
tubber or fabric. The headlamps are quite unusable in thick 
fog on any standard setting. But if a Lucas dip-and-switch 
control is used, the offside headlamp will be extinguished, and 
the nearside headlamp will be dipped downwards, and sharply 
swung to aim at the nearside kerb a few yards ahead. This is 
tolerably practical, and very cheap. It is on the average quite 
as good a solution as using a special fog lamp, carried low down 
on the nearside dumbiron, and costs much less, whilst it also 
furnishes an absolute cure for the dazzle nuisance, and encourages 
other cars to employ any anti-dazzle devices which they possess. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE is not a great amount of business passing on the Stock 
Exchange, but prices are fairly well maintained, with good 
spots here and there, as the jargon goes. Naturally, the 

Reparations Conference is being watched with the keenest 
interest. Sir Eric Geddes was pretty explicit at the Dunlop 
Rubber meeting, and one may conclude from his remarks that 
the shortfall in profits was entirely due to the manner in which 
restriction was removed (on which he did not mince his words), 
and that, despite competition, the company is doing well. 
Holders should not, in my opinion, sell, and at their present 
price of 19s. 6d., ex the dividend of 1s. 4d. per share, the shares 
seem a reasonably good purchase. In connection with the 
Dunlop Rubber Estates, the Chairman announced that the pro- 
duction cost had been reduced to 5d. per Ib. f.o.b. This is 
equivalent to a London all-in price of not more than 7d. per Ib., 
and although some companies are managing to produce at 1d. 
less, this figure may be regarded as satisfactory. The position 
of rubber itself looks a shade more hopeful, and venturesome 
investors might do worse perhaps than pick up a few Allied 
Sumatra at 15s. 6d., K.M.S. at 23s. 9d. and Mendaris at 22s. 
* * * 

During the last few days there have been numerous purchases, 
at rising prices, of two electricity distributing companies, namely, 
Shropshire, Worcestershire and Staffordshire, and Midland 
Counties Electric. It is understood that this buying is for the 
account of the American group, to which reference was made 
in these notes a few weeks ago, in the shape of the Greater London 
and Counties Trust, of which Lord Birkenhead has assumed the 
chairmanship. There now lies before me a prospectus issued 
recently in New York of Utilities Power and Light Corporation, 
in which, after giving particulars of American properties, it is 
stated, under the heading of ‘“ British Properties,’ that the 
Corporation owns the entire capital (except Directors’ qualifying 
shares) of the Greater London and Counties Trust, which, in turn, 
has acquired the entire capital stock (except Directors’ qualifying 
shares) of various operating companies in Great Britain, and a 
substantial interest in others. It is added that under the authority 
of Acts of Parliament, these subsidiaries furnish electricity, 
without competition, in three large areas, that they serve ex- 
clusively 95 cities and towns in England and Scotland with 
electricity, and that extensions and developments necessary in 
these areas will require in the next five years a minimum expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000. While naming several of the companies 


cueeeneenal 


controlled, e.g., Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Oxford 
Electric Co., East Anglian Electric Supply Co., Bedfordshire 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Electric Co., the prospectus 
refers to a substantial holding in one of the largest statuto 
companies supplying electricity in the London area, but refrains 
from mentioning its name. The Utilities Power and Light 
Corporation’s headquarters are in Chicago, whence several of 
our privately owned electricity undertakings are now controlled, 
Since the foregoing was written an offer has been made by the 
Greater London and Counties Trust to buy the whole of the 
shares of the Shropshire, Worcestershire and Staffordshire Electric 
Power Co., at 50s. ex div. 
* * * 


An interesting booklet has been issued by the London General 
Press (price 2s.), entitled Newspaper Finance. It is by 
J. Cranfield Hicks, formerly financial editor of the Evenj 
Standard and the Daily Express, and now a director of the 
Carmelite Trust and managing director of Anglo-Foreign News. 
papers. Changes in the newspaper world have been so frequent 
of late that it is difficult to keep track of them. Few people, 
if asked to whom Answers now belongs, would be able to give 
the correct reply, which is not the Rothermere group, but the 
Berry group, which now owns the Daily Telegraph, Financial 
Times, Daily Sketch, Sunday Times, the Daily Dispatch group 
of papers in Manchester and the Record and Evening News in 
Glasgow, as well as Comic Cuts, Home Chat, Fashions for All, 
and numerous other sight-destroyers. The Liberal group still 
owns a chain of provincial papers, but appears to be diminishing. 
The booklet deals particularly with newspapers from the invest- 
ment point of view, and I find myself in complete agreement 
with the author as to the lucrativeness and good prospects of 
this branch of industry. Advertising is on the increase, news- 
print paper is becoming cheaper, and it has become practically 
impossible in this country for anyone, other than a super- 
millionaire, to start a paper that would have the faintest chance 
of—not breaking, for there is no possibility of that, but—sharing 
in the tremendously valuable monopoly now enjoyed by a few 
groups in connection with the dissemination of news and opinions. 
Several of the newspaper companies, in addition, own huge 
interests in other trading undertakings, including mining; and, 
whatever may be the future of our heavy industries, the 
prosperity of newspaper properties would seem to be assured. 

A. Emin Davies. 
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What 
Celebrities 
say of 
Achille Serre 


Service 





Mr. A. W. Baskcomb: 


“T should like to tell you how pleased I am 
with your cleaning and pressing service. The 
work was done quickly and well—just what 
is required by members of my profession.” 


—_— 


Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning 
and pressing in the “Achille Serre Way " will, undoubtedly, 
keep them at their best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 
complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall be 
pleased to send you our descriptive Booklet on request. 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agencies almost Everywhere. 
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BRICKS 


Are you merely a tenant? If so, you 
have probably paid away a large 
sum without owning a single brick! 
Isn't it time you bought a house for 
yourself instead of for your landlord ? 
There are large funds from which 
generous assistance can be given to 
you. 


Write for the free booklet 
“Home Ownership” 





‘ABBEY ROAD’ 


LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

THE LOWEST RATES _—THE FINEST SERVICE 

HAROLD BELLMAN - GENERAL MANAGER 

ABBEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER ST.LONDON, NW1 








ART GALLERY 


HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, 
W.1. MODERN FRENCH MASTERS: Corot, Pissarro, Degas, Gauguin, Monet, 
Matisse, Segonzac, Vlaminck, etc. Exhibition open till June rst, 10-5. Sats., 10-1. 








| _______ SUMMER SCHOOL 
HOLIDAY COURSE, GIESSEN (GERMANY). 


September 30th—October 12th, 1929. 


Lectures— Theatrical performances— Concerts — Sports meetings 
—Excursions. 


Information to be obtained from Prof. Kiister, Brandplatz 4, Giessen, 
Germany. 








AGENCY 
THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses and 
Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss CriceLy C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFicE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182 


AUTHoRs: MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. Sater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8330. 





AUTHors' MSS, Plays, etc, accurately and promptiy typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.§. North 3607. 


ISS E, BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Y& Translations—s52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








UPLICATING, Typewriting, Translations, etc. Secretaries and 
orthand-typists. Staff available, temporary or permanent, at shortest netice,— 
mpt Service Bureau, Ltd., 6 Conduit Street, W. 1. (Ambassador 9965.) 





EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
NATIONALISATION 


and 


OLIVER BALDWIN 
WHY I AM LABOUR 


THE CLARION 


SPECIAL ELECTION ISSUE—NOW ON SALE . 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Publishing Office : 44 Worship Street, London, E.C. 2. 




















The Next Ten Years 
in British Social and 
Economic Policy 


G. D. H. COLE 


A re-valuation and re-statement 
of Labour and Socialist Policy. 


15s. net. 
Spectator : “Although there is not much in this book with which 
we can agree, let us say unreservedly that it has been a pleasure 
to follow Mr, Cole through his intellectual exercises, He is 
honest with himself and with his readers,” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD. 





ABNORMAL CONDITIONS IN 1928. 
SIR ERIC GEDDES ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Limited, was held, on Friday, May 3rd, at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C. 

The Right Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: I propose, in the first place, to deal 
with the abnormal situation which arose in 1928, consequent upon the 
cancellation of the rubber restriction on inadequate notice. The 
abolition of restriction on April 4, 1928, with only seven months’ 
notice, took the industry throughout the world by surprise. On 
October 21, 1927, the Colonial Office intimated that there would be 
no change in the existing basis of restriction, and that those in charge 
were being asked to thoroughly overhaul the machinery and to tighten 
it up. If any uncertainty had existed it was entirely removed by this 
announcement, which was followed by the F.M.S. Legislative Council, 
stating that it would maintain restriction, and see that its policy was 
made more effective. These statements, which were incapable of 
misunderstanding, made it impossible to think that the early abolition 
of restriction was in contemplation. No one could have conceived 
that such a possibility was in the mind of the Government when these 
statements were made. 

Acting upon this official intimation and clear indication of intention, 
we followed our normal practice of covering a portion of our 1928 
requirements based upon existing contracts for the supply of tyres, 
and upon a conservative estimate of sales. After the appointment of 
the Government Committee the Board ceased to make any commit- 
ments beyond the immediate day-to-day requirements, but the slump 
in rubber prices from 1s. 8d. per Ib. in January, 1928, to 9d. per lb. 
in April, 1928, immediately following the announcement of the 
Government’s decision, found us, as it found the manufacturing 
industry as a whole, burdened, on the faith of the official statements, 


with commitments and with stocks of raw, processed, and finished 
rubber at high prices. 


TueE ABOLITION OF RESTRICTION. 


The announcement of the abolition of restriction found us and our 
chief competitors, as far as we know, all in the same position, with this 
difference : that, with one exception, none of our chief competitors has 
great plantation interests, and they, therefore, only took the loss upon 
their manufacturing interests, whereas we had to take it both as 
manufacturers and as plantation owners. In considering our own 
reduced profits, and comparing 1928 and previous years, I submit with 
confidence that we compare favourably with the industry as a whole. 
Had adequate notice been given in accordance with the unanimous 
request of the rubber industry (producers, manufacturers, and users), 
the greater part of this loss need never have been suffered. 

Now as to the effect of the abolition of restriction on our profit and 
loss account. We have transferred {1,500,000 from reserve in the 
abnormal circumstances which I have explained The actual reduction 
of profits, as nearly as we can arrive at it, is about {1,700,000, and I 
would like here to make it perfectly clear that the only forward commit- 
ments and stocks of raw rubber carried over at the end of the year are 
below present market level. Our stock of manufactured articles 
brought forward on our usual conservative basis was, broadly speaking, 
all sold in the first quarter of the year at fairly profitable prices. 

Last year I said that the confidence of the Board in the future of the 
company was demonstrated by the dividend we recommended. I 
indicated that once we had passed through the anxiety and dislocation 
caused by the abolition of restriction the future was bright. We are 
to-day through that convulsion and anxiety, and I can confirm what 
I said then. Our position vis-A-vis our competitors has been well 
maintained, which is evidenced by the fact that our sales for 1928 
show an increase on the previous year. Our factories everywhere are 
working at a higher efficiency than ever before. Our plantations are 
producing rubber cheaper than they have ever produced it, the present 
f.o.b. cost being 5d. per Ib., far cheaper than it possibly could have 
been during the restriction period. 


Goop REPORTS FROM ESTATES. 


I have just returned from an exhaustive inspection of our estates, 
and can assure you that they are in first-class order, excellently main- 
tained and staffed, and taking the fullest advantage of scientific progress. 
I was delighted at what I saw and heard on my visit to this enormous 
property, employing some 14,000 people, and even so supplying only a 
small proportion of our total requirements. Our northern factories 
are working at an increasing profit, and we have consolidated the 
Dunlop interest throughout the world by acquiring the control of the 
Dunlop Far East and Canadian Companies, the territories of which were 
parted with by our predecessors some years ago to our detriment. That 
investment is a remunerative one with great possibilities. Sir George 
Beharrell, our managing director, visited the Canadian and Japanese 
factories last autumn, and reports very favourable upon them. He 
also visited the Dunlop factory in the United States, and we have the 
fullest confidence in its administration, which is at the very highest 
state of economy and efficiency. 


IMPORTANT AUSTRALIAN MERGER. 


The American and Australian Dunlop companies, in which we are 
such large shareholders, have suffered in common with the rest of the 
industry by the rubber collapse, but we have every reason to believe 
that the American company will show a reasonable profit this year, 
and the Australian company, which is by far the largest manufacturer 


of rubber in Australasia, is this year operating at substantial profits 
and has excellent prospects. It has just declared a 73 per cent. 
— dividend. 
was personally in Australia at the time this merger w i 
through. The Australian Dunlop Company has onalannons aa 
the Perdriau Company, its largest competitor, and the Dunlop Perdriay 
Company has acquired practically all the ordinary shares in the Barnet 
Glass Rubber Company. In our view the potential value of our Austra. 
lian investment is considerably enhanced as a result of this important 
merger and the economies which should result therefrom. The 
personnel of the higher administrative posts is excellent. The Board 
is a strong and highly efficient one; we have also substantial representa- 
tion upon it. While this merger will remain essentially Australian in 
character and control, it will, I hope, become more and more a helpful 
factor in the Dunlop world situation, which is an important point. 

Our cotton mills and rim and wheel works operate profitably, and 
are models of efficiency and economy. There is not the slightest 
doubt that our quality is higher than it has ever been, and the new 
“ Fort ”’ tyre, with its great reserves of strength, is winning favour 
everywhere. In these circumstances, and bearing in mind how ab- 
normally our profits were adversely affected in 1928, he would be a 
pessimist indeed who took a gloomy view of the affairs of the Dunlop 
Rubber Co. 

I agree that it is disappointing that we have had to withdraw 
£1,500,000 from our reserve—never a pleasing operation for any body 
of shareholders or for any Board—but you will forgive me for reminding 
you of what was said about those reserves. Speaking to you upon the 
1926 accounts, and justifying our conservative policy, I stated that 
“with a product in which raw material representing 60 per cent. of 
its total cost is subject to violent fluctuation in value, we have a major 
hazard to contend with, and must be conservative in finance if our 
stock is to rank as a first-class industrial investment.” 

That ‘‘ major hazard,’’ as must have been apparent to you, was the 
hazard of rubber prices. It has now almost disappeared, as at present 
prices rubber only represents 4o per cent. of our total cost, and the 
market is much more stable. Speaking on the 1927 accounts, I said : 
“Had it not been for that conservative policy, we would not have 
faced a competitive world with the confidence which we are happy to 
have to-day in our ability to meet whatever conditions may befall. 
Personally, I would say to you that, once we have passed through 
the convulsions caused by the Government’s action in reference to 
restriction, I will feel at least ten years younger.” 

The convulsion has necessitated a draft upon reserves which, as | 
indicated most clearly at the time when they were made, were set 
aside in anticipation of some such contingency as has occurred. Apart 
from the ordinary vicissitudes of competitive trading, this great under- 
taking was never in a healthier condition. The accounts we are 
presenting to you are made up strictly upon our usual conservative 
basis, and no attempt has been made to influence the results shown, 
either for better or for worse. The diminution of profit is consequent 
solely upon the Government’s abolition of restriction without adequate 
notice. Had it not been for this, the results for the year would have 
been equal or superior to 1927. 

The accounts show a consolidated net result for the year 1928 of 
£2,859,000 (including the sum of {1,500,000 from reserve), as against 
£2,953,000 in 1927, these figures being before deducting debenture 
interest, but after providing for full depreciation in the accounts for all 
companies. The proposed dividend of 20 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares requires £1,540,000. The reserve account after the adoption 
of the last report and accounts stood at £2,600,000. To-day this 
account stands at £3,029,000, after the £1,500,000 has been transferred. 
We therefore commence this year with reserves showing an increase 


of £429,000, and a carry-forward of £801,000, as against £578,000, an 
increase of £223,000. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL. 


I should now like to refer to a point which ought to be brought 
prominently to your notice, namely, the progressive increase in the 
capital employed in the business. If we compare the capital shown 
in the first balance sheet after the company’s reconstruction—namely, 
the balance sheet of December 31, 1924—and that in the balance sheet 
before you, we find that, roughly, the capital employed in the whole 
business has risen from {12,500,000 to £26,875,000. Under present-day 
industrial conditions, especially in the comparatively new rubber 
industry, improved methods of manufacture and the introduction 0! 
machinery are ceaselessly and increasingly going on in a company 
such as ours. Capital expenditure, therefore, must necessarily be 
progressive. In the years 1924 to 1928, very largely due to prudent 
modernisation of our factories, our productive efficiency has increased 
by no less than 130 per cent. This improvement is largely brought 
about by successful organisation of scientific development. It has 
also been brought about by the improved productive capacity of the 
employee. ; 

The Board has decided that it will pay interim dividends in the 
future, and these will commence this year as soon as the Board has 
been able to satisfy itself as to the likely result of the half-year s 
trading. This dividend must, however, in no way be taken as an 
indication of the trading results of the company. ” 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
resolution authorising the issue of new ordinary shares was approved. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS. 

The annual meeting of the Friends’ Provident and Century Life 
Office was held on Wednesday, May 8th, at the Holborn Restaurant, 

ondon. 

. Harold J. Morland, M.A., F.C.A. (the Chairman), who presided, 
in the course of his speech said : Ladies and gentlemen,—The adaptation 
of the new head office building, No. 7 Leadenhall Street, London, was 
completed in July last. 

I will now turn to our report and accounts for 1928. The new life 
assurances of £1,567,483 constituted arecord. In addition, the Century 
Life Fund issued policies for £71,606, making together 41,639,089, as 
compared with £1,548,236 for 1927. The amount of the life claims 
incurred was particularly favourable, being only 54 per cent. of the 
amount expected. The annuitants also exceeded their expected 
longevity. Still, on balance the excellent profit of {£69,000 from 
favourable mortality emerged in the two sections of the business. 

INTEREST EARNINGS. 

For the third year in succession the net rate of interest earned on the 
funds after deduction of income tax was in excess of 5 per cent. The 
average of the net rates for the first four years of the current quin- 
quennium was £5 13. 6d. per cent., as compared with the corresponding 
average for the years 1920-23 of £4 I1s. 5d. per cent. The premium 
income in the general departments of our associated company, the 
Century, advanced by £72,727, and amounted to £684,210. 

The profit and loss account showed as its most important item interest 
not carried to other accounts £37,958, this being £3,512 more than in 
1927. The net profit of the Century, after provision for taxation and 
all known expenses, amounted to 60,479, which, with the exception 
of the profit for 1927 (£72,546), was the largest in the history of the 
company. The usual dividend of 12 per cent. (yielding the Friends’ 
Provident 6 per cent. on its investment) cost £33,600, leaving £26,879 
to be added to the balance carried forward, making it up to £89,742. 

The total funds of the Friends’ Provident advanced during 1928 by 
431,893, and amounted at the end of the year to £5,966,427. 

As at the close of the current year, 1929, the valuation of the assets 
and liabilities for the five years then ending will be made, and from the 
progress of our affairs until now it is evident that, subject to nothing 
unforeseen of a serious character taking place in the meantime, a surplus 
will be shown which will justify the allocation of bonuses on the basis 
of at least the most recent rate of interim bonus declared—namely, 
{2 per cent. compound. 

The Chairman then moved, and Mr. Robert H. Marsh seconded, 
the adoption of the report and accounts, which was carried unanimously. 


EAGLE, STAR AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 


LARGELY INCREASED PROFITS 

Presiding at the general meeting of the Eagle, Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Company, Limited, held on Tuesday, April 30th, 
Sit Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P. (Chairman), said that the operations 
of the company showed highly satisfactory results. 

In the life department new policies numbering 2,125 were issued, 
assuring sums of £1,961,446, of which £1,801,946 were retained. This 
compared with a net retention of £1,557,280 in 1927. The total life 
funds now stood at £15,381,648, being an advance of over £257,000 
during the year. The quinquennial valuation of the Star closed fund 
showed excellent results, the revealed surplus being approximately 
41,500,000, which permitted an allocation of high reversionary bonuses, 
and enabled them to transfer to profit and loss £148,393 as the share 
holders’ proportion of the profits, while a sum of 421,487 in respect of 
the profits from the Sceptre fund was carried forward to 1929. 

The premiums in the fire insurance department amounted to 
/979,882. The loss ratio on earned premiums was 47°5 per cent., and 
the profit transferred to profit and loss account was £82,028. In the 
accident department, premiums amounted to £56,399, and there re- 
temained a profit of £41,639 to be carried to profit and loss account. 
the employers’ liability department showed improved results, whilst 
m the general department they were enabled to transfer to profit and 
loss £46,868, as against £14,264 last year. In the marine department, 
Premiums, less reinsurances outstanding and commissions, amounted 
to £791,343, claims paid, less recoveries, being £730,600. £100,000 was 
transferred from profit and loss, and the marine fund stood at £627,586, 
Which showed a higher ratio to the premium income than previously. 
The Chairman dealt in great detail with the causes which led to the 
Present unsatisfactory condition of marine business, and the steps 
Which had already been taken to improve matters. 

The profit and loss account showed that £120,000 had been written 
off the cost of life business acquired, a further {25,000 had been 
transferred to the fire additional reserve fund, raising that fund to 
+39,000, and £50,000 had been transferred to the general reserve fund, 
ringing that fund up to £1,400,000, The carry-forward, subject to 
inal dividend, had been increased to £95,462. 
tt ‘he premium income for the year amounted to £4,369,725, whilst 
‘eit total assets stood at £21,717,403, being an increase of £565,179. 
wa conclusion, the Chairman said the Company had never been so 
desiabler ee as at present for transacting every class of business in all 
with. € parts of the world. They could, therefore, look forward 
rs confidence to progressive success as the years went by. The 
“port and accounts were unanimously adopted. 














TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REST HOMES, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 

Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. Electric 

diators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per 
night.—Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 
Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrv. 
P. H. Rocrrs (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 

OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—-“ Winchmore," Knyveton wad 


Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 24 uns., 
summer frou 3 gus. Tel.: 3130.—Miss GamBLe. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hote! Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Litt. 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 
aspect. Sunny baloonies, garden, tennis.—Illustrated Prospectus from Mrs.Wynnr. 























A good meal. .... 

A comfortable bed ..... 

A reasonable bill. ....... 

Particulars of 150 Hotels from Trust Houses 
Limited, Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 


LS yee erage A GUESTS HOUSE. Pleasant Rooms. Carge 
Private Grounds. Excellent Tennis. Terms moderate. Humane diet.—Apply, 
Director, 151 Sutherland Avenue, W. 9. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in bedrooms. 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 


ILDERSWIL, Switzerland (2 minutes Auto-Station, Wilderswil- 
Interlaken). Park-Hotel des Alpes. Splendid view of Jungfrau, etc. Lovely 
walks. Every modernconvenience, Terms from 7s. a day.—Mmes. E. & M. LUta1. 














OSCOMBE.—Shalden Grange (recommended by a reader of THe 
New StTaTFSMAN, Situated on the East Cliff about four minutes from Bosceribe Hier. 

South aspect, Redecorated and refurnisbed throughout, Electric light and x23 

fires im bedrooms, Two En-tout-cas tennis courts, Own beach bungalow, large garage. 
24 to 34 guineas per week, Florence Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth, Telephone 2473. 


ONGSHAW--THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 
on National Trust property, on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.—Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., “ Hightield,”” London, N.W. 11. 


TO LET AND FOR SALE 
EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5.  Untur- 


nished Rooms aud Furvisbed Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private coon s, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. — Western 4gah. 




















| a SALE, country cottage with 5 acres; sunny posi-ion, fine view. 

Modern, well-built, labour-saving; large sitting-room, loggia, kitchen, two good 

bedrooms, bath, etc. Could be enlarged. Garage.  Sixty-feet poultry house. 

a ee garden, etc. Freehold, {1,200 or nearest offer—lHarrison, Linton, near 
oss-on-Wye. 


ee ee Furnished flat to let, 2 bed and 2 reception 


rooms, self-contained, 2-3 months. Rent 4 gns. weekly.—Apply McCiean, 6 John 
Street, W.C. 1.; ’phone Holborn 3141. 








HARMING room, piano, bath, overlooking square, 25s., coal only 
extra. St. John’s Wood. 3 minutes tube.—Bateman, 4 Alma Square, St. John’s 


Wood. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ARE BOOKS. LISTS FREE. 


Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 
Poems by Arthur Symons, 1st Edition, 1902, 2 vols., £2 2s. 
Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, illustrated, 2 vols., 1842, £3 38. 
The Lusiad of Luis De Camoéns, translated by Mickle, 2 vols., 1795, £1 58 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 10s. 
Frank Brangwyn, Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d 
The Butterfly, Complete Set, in 12 Parts, {2 2s. 
BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey Opium Eater, 1822; Origin of Species, (*59; 
Woman ia White, 3 vols., 1860; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols., 1829; Jungle Books, 2 vils 
1894-5. 
We are always open te buy Libraries or small collections of good books. Let us know 
what you have. We can also get any book you require. Let us know your wants 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ACTERIAL SEWAGE PURIFICATION installations for country 
houses and institutions, not connected to a sewer, should supersede cesspools, 
Write, TUKE & BELL, LTD., 27 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 2. 
gee MONEY at home writing showcards for us. We teach by 


post and supply the outfit free. Steady work at good weekly pay.—Apply : Showcard 
Service, Ltd., Hitchin. 














OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS — Original exclusive de- 


signs from 2 gns.—Write Ospornks, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle St., London, \¥.1 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also a!) hinds 


ot Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters vlaw or 
in the famous “ Fair Isie"’ Patterns, trom the real soft, light, elastic native «roy 
At Shetland prices, FAR 1 iSS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for Whostrytod 


nooklet to: S.1 80 VN D. Jonnson, Mid- Vell, Shetlands 





EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Matterus ree 


on stating shades desired.— Jawes SiRPET Twuep Deror, ro4 Stornoway, N14 





REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, etc., 

Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert stafl. Turning 

Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments tur tree 
estimate. We collect.—Ins Lonpon TurnineG Co., Dept. E, 54 Rossiyu Hill, London 
N.W. 3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


— 


FELLOWSHIP 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF COMMERCE. 

The Council of the University invites applications for the Professor- 
ship of Commerce. 

Annual Stipend £1,000. 

The Professor will be required to take up his duties on October rst, 
1929. 

Twenty copies of applications (accompanied by testimonials) should 
be forwarded to the Registrar, The University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
on or before 7th June, 1929. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

The University, C, G. BurTon, 
Birmingham, Secretary. 
April, 1929. 





APMIN ISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 

The London County Council invites applications from women with 
experience in social work for temporary employment as assistant 
organisers of children’s care work. The permanent staff is recruited 
by selection from the temporary staff. 

Candidates must be either natural born or naturalised British 
subjects under 40 years of age on 3rd June, 1929. Except in special 
circumstances married women are ineligible. 

The basic rate of pay is 40s. a week, which at present, with temporary 
additions, makes a total remuneration of 66s. 2d. a week. 

Applications must be made on the official form, copies of which 
(with full particulars) may be obtained by sending a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope (marked ‘‘Temporary Assistant Or- 
ganiser ’’) to the Clerk of the Council, The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1. Forms must be returned by Monday, 3rd June, 1929. 
Canvassing disqualifies. MONTAGU H. COX, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


HE National Federation of Professional Workers requires a 
General Secretary to devote the whole of his or her time to the work of the 
Federation. The commencing salary will be £320 per annum, and all applications 

are to be sent, before 8th June, to GeorcrE LaTuan, Esq., 25 Euston Road, N.W. 1. 


ARRISTER-at-Law (briefless) seeks suitable post. University 

training, 10 years’ experience as a schoolmaster. Fxcellent testimonials. Willing 
to travel abroad.—Box 505, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
2. 





W.C. 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A Lecture on “THE ROLE OF THE CONSEIL D’ETAT IN 
FRANCE” will be given by MONSIEUR LE PROFESSEUR H. 
BERTHELEMY (Dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of 
Paris: Membre de l'Institut) at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 15th, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by His Excellency 
The French Ambassador (Monsieur De Fleuriau). 

ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A lecture on ‘‘ THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS’”’ will be given 
by ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD WEBB, K.C.M.G., C.B. (late President 
of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich), at THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on Wednesday, 
May 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Admiral Sir 
Reginald Custance, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


PIRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


HALDANE MEMORIAL LECTURE. 


The First HALDANE MEMORIAL LECTURE 
entitled 
Lord Haldane’s Life and the Adult Education Movement 
will be given by 
The Right Hon. LORD JUSTICE SANKEY, G.B.E. 














on 

Tuesday, 14th May, at 5.30 p.m. 
Admission free, without ticket. 
Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


ig OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 


Road, Sunday, May 12th, at 6.30 p.m.: “God and Allah.” Speaker, CHRISTOPHER 
G. Natsu, B.A. (of Syria). 








OETRY LOVERS’ FELLOWSHIP. Prospectus from Hon. Sec. 
General, 24 Denby Lane, Loscoe, Derby. An organisation based on voluntary and 
disinterested co-operation. Local organisers wanted. 








[J NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


{The Drummond-Fraser Research Fellowship is offered for competition 
The Fellowship, which is of the value of £100, is for the encouragement 
of research in Economics or Commerce. The Fellow will be required 
to devote the whole of his time to research. Last date for applications 
June 1st. Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, ' 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
Amy Lapy TATE SCHOLARSHIP, 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications from graduates 
of Bedford College for the Amy Lady Tate Research Scholarship in 
Arts. £125 per year for two years. 

Last date for receiving applications, June rst. 

For further information apply the Secretary. 


ATERHAM SCHOOL, Caterham, Surrey. (Founded 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. ES & 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A. (Cantab.), LL.D. (Dublin). 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS up to the value of £40 per annum are offered for 
competition each year. 1929 examination, June 18th and rgth. 
Particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 


TRAINING CENTRE 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Iraimng extepus 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics ov the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 
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SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
ORBET HOUSE, ASHBOCKING, near IPSWICH, SUFFOLK, is 


a boys’ school conducted on progressive lines. The maximum amount of freedom is 
allowed, provided it does not deprive others of freedom or cause destruction. An attempt 
is made to make discipline reasonable, so that eventually a boy will be able to discipline 
himself. The religious instruction is non-sectarian. Religions based on fear are made a 
subject for discussion rather than admiration. Further particulars from the headmaster, 
C. S. D. Moore (Queens’ College, Cambridge). 


AMBRIDGE—The Perse School. Founded A.D. 1615. Head- 

master: H. A. Woorron, M.A., B.Sc. Boarding and Day School for Boys, giving 

a Public School Education in close proximity to the University and paying special 

attention to individual needs. Exceptional facilities for the study of languages, ancient 

and modern, and of science. Preparatory Department for Junicr Boys, O.T.C., Scouts, 

eto. School House in grounds of 6 acres ; Playing Fields, 28 acres.—Apply Headmaster, 
Perse School House. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opzry Symes, Esg., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, 8.4 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on bigh ground, close ‘ 
epen country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply te 
the SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 

charge taken if desired. Children admitted trom 3 years of age. The feacbing 

is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modern 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitpkep STExXLE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, rrr Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good education 

on natural lines. “ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special tacilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurbytbmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to Principat. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated 
fine old ds by H tead Heath, Co-educational (3 to 18), Headmaster: 
Josrra WicksTEED, u.a. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim uf the Schoo) is to develop the characte, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage = 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prenare 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and tor advanced work in Music or Art. a 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cro® 
is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
grounds of 1§ acres. 























SCHOOL,  Colet 




















THE NEW STATESMAN 


Postal Subscription Rates. 


One Year post free 


30s. Od. 
Six Months % ” 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,,_,, 7s. 6d, 


Subscriptions should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 














ITTLE MEADS, Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire, prepares boys - 
the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Sound education of brain and body. Libera! 
diet of fresh food only. Large grounds and playing fields, sunny aspect, 500 fee 

above sea level. 





: —18 
thoroughly up-to-date school for boys and girls ages 10-!°- 
Initiative encouraged; individual attention; ideal place. 
Great Fetcourts, East GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
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